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SCRIBNER’S NEWEST BOOKS 





First Edition of 10,000 copies ready Saturday, April 23. 
THE GIRL AT COBHURST. By Frank R. Stockton. 


I2mo, $1.50. 
AX entirely new love-story which contains some of Mr. Stockton’s best humorous work. The scene is laid 
in one of the little country villages he knows so intimately, and the characters all bear the stamp of his 
inimitable genius. The development of the plot is striking!y ingenious, even for such a past-master in these 
intricacies as the author has for years shown himself to be. 


“His unique stories always hit 
the mark."’— Century. 

“Mr. Stockton has touched the 
high-water mark of romantic fic- 
tion and has shown his power to 
grasp the magic of Defoe and Ster- 


“ Mr. Frank R. Stockton's gift 
is one of the most characteristic 
which has yet appeared in our lit- 
erature. e fact that it is hu- 
morous and light must not make 
us oblivious of its original qual- 


“T have been reading him now 
a good many years with an increas- 
ing pleasure which his constant 
public seems to share, and I am 
certain that our literature does not 


‘\ His name alone carries a laugh 
sg: ay The Dial. os 
= re is no more thoroughly 
entertaining writer before the 
blic to-day than Mr. Stockton. 


mow oe 2 a © writes to am and he suc- 


enson.""— The Speaker. ity.""— The Outlook. tive spirit.”"— W. D. Howells. coeds admirably."'— Boston Globe. 


Ready To-day: Field Reminiscences by a Famous Comedian. 


THE EUGENE FIELD I KNEW. By Francis Wilson. 


With Many Illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 
Also a limited edition of 204 copies on hand-made paper, the illustrations being printed 
on Japan paper, and with a four-page facsimile manuscript in colors ; each, $4.00 net. 
THE well-known actor has here given an entertaining and valuable account of Eugene Field, whose intimate 
friend he was for many years. His picture of the humorous side of Mr. Field’s nature is reinforced by 
anecdotes which display the love of fun that was so characteristic of the man; and Mr. Wilson pays much 
attention also to the deep and enduring !ove of books,— an affection both literary and bibliographical,— which 
is a prominent feature in most of the poet's work. His many admirers will surely welcome this attractive 
portrayal of the real Eugene Field. 


Third Edition Just Out of a Great Naval Story. 
** One of the best Revolutionary novels yet written.’’ — PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 


FOR LOVE OF COUNTRY. By Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


Archdeacon of Pennsyivania, Graduate of U. S. Naval Academy. 
A STORY OF LAND AND SEA IN THE DAYS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
12mo, $1.25. 


R. BRADY’S spirited patriotic novel has already gone into a third edition, though published only two 
months ago. The following selections from widely different periodicals show something of the critical 
approval which has been given it. 


_ “A vigorous specimen of Amer- 
ican historical fiction. . . . It is 
first of all a patriotic story, and 
the patriotism is not of the blus- 
tering sort, but is founded on high 
ideals of character and conduct 
in public and private life.” — 
“Droch” in Life. 


“ He has a rare dramatic faculty 
which enables him to make his 
figures move like living men and 
women. He has also a rare gift 
of imaginative vision . . . ; and 
then he is a born story-teller.”” — 
Church Standard. 


“The sea fights are portrayed 
with a graphic power well-nigh 
unexampled in American fiction, 
while the new view of Washington 
in the Trenton and Princeton cam- 
paign gives the book historical 
importance.""— Army and Navy 
Journal. 


“ A distinct addition to Revolu- 
tionary literature, and far ahead 
of any of the stories on the same 
theme which have appeared of late 
years.""— The Evening World. 

“There are some very thrilling 
chapters of naval warfare in this 
book.""— Review of Reviews. 
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DR. HENRY C. MCCOOK’S 


SCOTCH-IRISH ROMANCE: 


THE LATIMERS. 


A Tale of the Western Insurrection of 1794. 


A faithful picture of the life of the Pioneer Founders of Western Pennsylvania and the Border States 
of the Eighteenth Century. 


12mo, Cloth. 
HUMOROUS. PATHETIC. 


“Clear, eloquent, and delightful.” — Philadelphia 
Times. 

« A work of permanent value, of absorbing interest, 
and of real power. We have read it through, and 
found no padding, no dulness, no sham, no sentiment- 
alism, no falsehood. It is sound to the core; healthful 
as were the strong and rugged forefathers themselves. 
As a State paper this book merits much. It is a most 
important contribution to the Constitutional history of 
the United States.”—New York Evangelist, Henry M. 
Field, Editor. 


HISTORICAL. 


Price, $1.50. 


GRAPHIC. ABSORBINGLY INTERESTING. 


“His handling of the entire insurrection, with its 
crowded panorama of exciting events, evinces an almost 


| epic grasp.” —Philadelphia Record. 


“ Should take honorable rank among the literature 
of America.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

“One of the great books of the year, and fall of 
interest to all patriots.”"—San Francisco Occident. 


“ The whole tale throbs with life and realism. The 
presswork and bookcraft leave nothing to be desired.” 
—Living Church, Chicago. 


*,* For sale by ail Booksellers, ¢ or will Res sent outa, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


GEORGE W. JACOBS & CO., 


BANGS & COMPANY 


No. 103 SOUTH FIFTEENTH STREET, — - = = = = = PHILADELPHIA. 





NOS. 91 & 93 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 





Will sell at Auction TUESDAY, APRIL uf and following days, 


The Library of the late Francis B. Hayes, 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A collection of great interest to the studious reader and to the lover of scarce and beautiful books, comprising a 
large number of carefully selected works of the most worthy and famous authors, in editions especially valuable 
for both correctness and beauty. All the books are in good order, the majority of them in most excellent 





SR 





condition, and a large proportion in very handsome bindings. 


attention to several classes. 


Americana; Massachusetts Historical Society Publications 
and Massachusetts Locals ; Keprints of Scarce Early Amer- 
ican Histories and Tracts; Angling, including the first five 
editions of Walton, many of Major's beautiful editions, and 
Pickering’s [llustrated Edition, with India paper plates; 
Specimens of the Preas of Aldus, 

Shakespeare, the Four Folios. 

Nuremburg Chronicle, a tall and perfect copy. 

Coverdale Bible. Chapman's Homer, first edition. 


Brandt's Ship of Fools, 1570. Sir Thomas More’s 
Works, 1557. Painter's Palace of Pleasure, 1566-67. 
Milton's Paradise Lost, 1667. 


We can mention but few items, but would call 


The Works of Thomas F. Dibdin, a very large collection. 


Books from the famous Press of William Pickering, including 
the Aldine Poets in fine binding, and Works of the Dram- 
atists; Harleian Miscellany ; Lodge’s Portraits. 


Large Paper Editions of Adams; Bacon; Burke; Carlyle ; 

eg at Fielding ; Hume and Smolleti ; Irving ; Macau- 
; Platarch ; Washington ; Webster, and others. 

Pa. copies of Byron, Cooper, Cowper, Coleridge, Milton, 
Scott, Shakespeare, Shelley, and many others worthy of 
mention, 

Publications of the Chaucer Society; Early English Text 
Society ; Perey Society ; Shakespeare Society. 

Classics ; Illustrated Books, including a few with extra-plates 
inserted. 


*,* The books are all in very good condition, many of them in elegant binding. 


Catalogues mailed on receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


BANGS & COMPANY, Nos. 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S | Valuable New Books. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Caleb West, Mi Master Diver. 
By F. Horxinson Smiru, author of “Tom Grogan,” 
etc. Finely illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

This is a romance of the building of a lighthouse, and 
affords the best possible opportunity for Mr. Smith’s 
characteristic gifts as a story-teller. It is not only the 
best novel he has yet written, but one of the strongest, 
manliest, most readable stories published for many a day, 
supplemented by several uncommonly good illustrations. 


Unforeseen Tendencies of 
Democracy. 


By Epwin L. Gopk1n, editor of the New York Nation. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

A book of remarkable value, that should be carefully 
considered by all good citizens. In it the present aspects 
of American politica! life are stated with explicit frank- 
ness, and current facts, opinions, and tendencies are 
contrasted with the theories held concerning democratic 
government by the Fathers of the Republic. 


Tales of the Home Folks in 
Peace and War. 

Stories of interesting adventures and character studies 
of the South, most of them during the war or just 
afterward, by Joe CHANDLER Harris, author of the 
“Uncle Remus” and “ Thimblefinger” stories. With 
capital illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


The First Republic in America. 
By ALEXANDER Brown, D.C.L., author of “The Gen- 

esis of the United States,” ete. With a portrait of 

Sir Edwin Sandys. 8vo, $7.50, net. 

This work relates to the movement for colonizing 
America by the English during 1605-1627, with especial 
reference to the period of “ The Treasurer and Com- 
pany of Adventurers and Planters of the City of London 
for the first Colony in Virginia” (sometimes called “ The 
Virginia Company of London”), 1609-1624. 
work of great importance, based on original documents, 
and never so fully or fairly presented before. 


Washington versus Jefferson. 
By Moses M. GranGer. 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Granger’s object is to set forth clearly the two 
opposing views, dating from Washington and Jefferson, 
concerning the relation between the States and the 
National Government,— the theory of State rights and 
the theory of National supremacy. He aims to show that 
the National point of view is the only sound view, and 
fortifies his argument by citations from the framers of 
the Constitution, from Washington and Marshall, from 
many court decisions, and lastly from the decision of 
the “Court of War.” His work is clear, sound, and 
puts in compact form strong facts and arguments which 
maxe his book very conclusive and worthy of reading by 
all thoughtful citizens. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








It isa | 


By MRS. LATIMER. 
Spain in the 19th Century 


By ExizasetH Worme ey Latimer. 
portraits, 8vo, 441 pages, $2.50. 
ee ea series of historical narra 
tives, has, perhaps, too modestly disclai: cog ge to bo dames 0 
an historian. Her last volume has more merit than the one she claims 
is no other ~— which supplies a 
view of what has happened in Spain 
Literature (New York). 
“The i which attaches itself in this coun 
panish politics makes the publication of ‘ 
tury’ timely and valuable. ke the 
rkey, England, "Atrica, and Italy, it gives the busy reader 
ct and i a survey of the recent political 


ussia and 
the country of which it treata, The entire series’ ie well 
and de Fh executed.”"— The Outlook (New York). 
Mrs. Latimer’s Successful Historical Sketches of the 19th 
Century, illustrated and uniform with “ Spain,” previously 
published, are: 
France inthe 19th Century . . . ° 
Russia and Turkey in the 19th Century ° 
England in the 19th Century . . ee 
Europe in Africa in the 19th Ceatury ° 
Italy inthe 19th Century ...... 





With many 





just now 
in the 1th 
— volumes on France, 





$2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.80 
2.50 


By DR. BARROWS. 
Christianity, the World-Religion 


By Rev. Joun Henry Barrows. Large 12mo, $1.50. 

The first course of the “ Barrows L hip, d in India 
and Japan in 1896-97. 

“ We are convinced that the sentiment of the Christian ministry and 
the Christian public in “Ty is that Dr. Barrows has added 


another, 
ee ‘nthe cause of of the Christian refigise.’ — lone whlch be bas 
A World-Pilgrimage 


By Rev. Joan Henry Barrows. Illus. Crown 8vo, $2. 

“Dr. Barrows is a , open-minded, open-eyed man of the kind 
who make good observers ‘interesting reporters." — The Ji 

“ The a will find himself a by fresh pone view 
thoughtful suggestive comments, a generally strong and instruc 
tive way of dealing with objects familiar.""— The Literary Worid. 

“ We are glad to have been represented abroad by so splendid a gen- 
tleman and scholar and ambaaeador of Chriatinity, and we are amon 
if not quite equally glad to have had so c' and cultured a friend 











travel in our interest, so to speak, and record for us impressions so 

readable as these . . . ability and unity together have 
ms a book —~ does not contain a dull line or one without aig- 
nificance.""— The Interior. 


By BISHOP SPALDING. 
Thoughts and Theories 


of Life and Education 


By the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spatprnc. 12mo, $1.00. 


“It is a brilliant book in which thought and style are couse admir- 
able. . It is eloquent and stimulating, and is written b Lo nae 








lofty thought and a lover of his kind, eat it will be read with delight by 
serious thinkers everywhere. ”’— Saturday Evening Gazette (Boston). 
Other works by Bishop Spalding, previously published, are: 
EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER LIFE ...... $1.00 
MEANS AND ENDS OF EDUCATION... ..... 1.00 
THINGS OF THE MIND ... 2. + w/e we eee 1.00 
tae 1.28 


SONGS CHIEFLY FROM THE GERMAN 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., 
CHICAGO. 
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The Macmillan ‘Company’ S New Books. 


By R. FLOYD JUST READY. Cloth, 


CLARKE ofthe THE SCIENCE OF LAW AND LAW-MAKING. — S2bo ace” 


An Inrropuction To LAW AND GENERAL View OF ITs CONTENTS, AND A Discus- 

SION OF THE QuesTION oF CODIFICATION FOR LAYMEN AS WELL AS LAWYERS. 
“This book is a new departure, inasmuch as the attempt is made to introduce unprofessional minds to the truth of law and 
jurisprudence in an intelligible way. The book will be found especially attractive and instructive to those beginning the study 
of the law, for in it are set forth the broad outlines of the history and present condition of the science.’’— Book Reviews. 


NEW BIOGRAPHIES OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE. 





My Life in Two Hemispheres. William Shakespeare. 
By Sir Caantes Gavan Durry. BY GsorGc Branves. 
In two volumes, with Portraits. Medium 8vo, $8.00. Translated from the Norwegian by Wittiam ARCHER. 
“ An autobiographical history of a remarkable career — we should 2 vols., Demy 8vo, $8.00 net. 
rather say of two careers as widely separated as are the two hemis- Dr. Brandes has achi 4 German thoroughness without Germans 
pheres.""— The Atheneum. Reneteem, and has produced what must be regarded as a standard work. 


Social Hours with Celebrities. amd Sy — eta 


By the late Mrs, W. Prrr Braye, author of * Flemish Interiors,’ ‘** De Omnibus Rebus,” ete. Edited by her sister, Miss 
R. H. Busx, author of ** Folklore of Rome,’’ ete. With sixty-six Illustrations and a Portrait of the author. In two volumes. 
Cloth, 8vo. Price, $10.00. 
Cowrsarrs or Vou. I.: Social Celebrities in France — The Thé&tre Francais — The French Archives — Social Celebrities in Belgium — Social 
Celebrities in Hungary and Spain — Ecclesiastical Celebrities — Ecclesiastical Celebrities in England and France — Some Celebrated Preachers. 
Vou. IL: Dr. Kitchiner — Charles Waterton—The Wanderer — Some Social Adventures— The Making of Brighton —The Making of 
Tunbridge Wells — Index. 


Pausanias’ Description of Greece. 


The work is divided as follows, but is sold only in sets: 
Vol. L. Introduction. Translation. Critical Notes on the Vol. IV. Commentary on Books VI.-Vill. (Elis Il, Achaia, 


Greek Text. Arcadia.) 
Vol. IL Commentary on Book |. (Attica) Vol. V. Commentary on Books IX., X. (Beotia, Phocis.) 
Vol. IL. Commentary on Books I], V. (Argolis, Laconia, Mes- Addenda. 

senia, Elis 1.) Vol. VL. Indices. Maps. 
Translated, with a Commen- The general purpose has been to present a fairly complete picturecf Freely illustrated with maps 


tary. by J.G. Frazer. M.A.,. ancient Greece, its monuments and its scenery, so far as that can be done and plans, Photogravure 
LL.D. (Glasgow). Fellow of from a study of the descriptions of classical authors, the existing re- plates and engravings in the 
Trinity College, Cambridge, mains of antiquity, and a of the country at the presentday. text. Cloth, Svo, $25. net. 


Edited b Just Ready. 
a The Century Science Series. mF. my 
Roscor. PASTEUR. By Percy Franxwianp, Ph.D., F.R.S. With Portraits. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


This book presents a picture of the great master, and of the scientific machinery which he knew so well how to set in 
motion and how to control. This biography is practically the history of the germ theory of disease during this century. 
Earlier Issues of this Series. Each, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 
Charles Darwin and the Origin of Species. By E. B. Povtroy. | Charles Lyell and Modern Geology. By T. G. Bownar. 
The Herschels and Modern Astronomy. By Acyes M.Cuirrxe. Clerk Maxwell and Modern Physics. By R. T. Guazesroox. 


John Dalton and Modern Chemistry. By H. E. Rosco. ee ag - R.S., and English Geography. By C. FP. 
Justus von Liebig’s Life and Work. By W. A. Suxxstoxs. unaghioey Garp, PectandOUtengins, tet. 2 Sa ERS 
Edited by The Economic Classics. Just Ready. 
 seether ASHLEY, TURGOT: Reflections on the Formation and Distribution of Riches. New Volume. 

abe niversity. Earlier Issues in the same Series. Each, Cloth, 75 cents. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Adam Smith. Select Chapters and Passages from “The Wealth of _ Thomas Mun. England’s Treasure by Foreign Trade. 1664. 


Nations." ; . . 
T.R. Malthus. Parallel Chapters from the first and second editions Cust | Senaneiies. The Mercantile System and Ite Wisterieal Sig 


of “ An Essay on the Principles of Population.” A ~ 
. ugustin Cournot. Researches into the Mathematical Principles 
Ricardo. First six Chapters of “ The Principles of Political Economy." of the Theory of Wealth. (1838) Translated by NaTaasrat T. 


Richard Jones. Peasant Rents. Being the first half of an essay on Bacoy. With a Bibliography of Mathematical E mics by Lavive 
the Distribution of Wealth and on the Sources of Taxation. y Sa. ograpay eal Econo: y 


THE NOVEL OF THE WEEK IS 


The Pride of Jennico. By Acyes and Egerton Castie. Cloth, $1.50. 
“It is an artistic production, and it is original.” —New York Tribune. “ A stirring, brilliant, and dashing story.”"— The Outlook. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, No. 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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ZACHRIS TOPELIUS. 


The death of Zachris Topelius, on the thir- 
teenth of last month, having been passed over 
in comparative silence by the American press, 
it appears fitting that we should make some 
statement, although a little belated, of the sig- 
nificance of his work, and attempt some sort 
of summary of his great literary activities. The 
impression seems to be current that, because 
Topelius was a Finn, he must have been a light 
of Finnish literature, and that his work was 
done in the dialect of the “ Kalevala.” This, 
of course, is not the case, for, although a mas- 
ter of his native tongue, and an authority upon 
the history of Finland, he had the wisdom to 
realize, no less than his great contemporary 
Raneberg, that as the political fortunes of his 
country had for so long been merged with those 
of Sweden, so the best service he could give to 
his race wouid be to cement still closer its spir- 
itual bond with Sweden, the greatest honor he 
could do his country would be to increase the 
share of its contribution to the only literature 
through which Finnish ideals and aspirations 
might hope to flow into the current of European 
culture. Hence, although “torn like a bloody 
shield from the heart of Sweden,” Finland has 
been brought, since the Russian domination, 
closer in spirit to its old time suzerain than 
ever before, and it thus comes about that the 
names of two nineteenth-century Finns are to 
be reckoned among the greatest in Swedish 
letters. 

Topelius was born January 14, 1818, and 
was educated at the University of Helsingfors. 
In 1842 he became editor of the Helsingfors 
« Tidningar,” retaining the connection until 
1860, and giving to the public through the 
medium of this newspaper his earlier poems 
and novels. Meanwhile (1854), he was called 
to a chair in his alma mater, where he per- 
formed the function of a professor of history 
for nearly a quarter of a century. In 1878, at 
the age of sixty, he resigned from the Univer- 
sity, that he might devote himself exclusively 
to literary composition, and now, at the ripe 
age of eighty, he has passed away, after having 
enriched Swedish literature with a memorable 
series of works in prose and verse. 





These works are so numerous that we may 
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no more than mention the greater number of | 
them, and that chiefly for the purpose of indi- | 
eating the wide range of the author’s interests | 
and attainments. There are the three volumes | 
of poems called “ Ljungblommor” (Heather | 
Blossoms ), besides two later collections of verse. 
He wrote profusely for the stage, his chief plays 
being “ Titian’s Forsta Karlek ” (Titian’s First 
Love), “ Ett Skirgaardsafventyr ” (A Tale of 
the Islands), “ Efter Femtio Aar” (Fifty 
Years After), “Regina af Emmerits,” and 
 Princessan af Cypern ” (The Princess of Cy- 
prus ), the last-named work being a fairy-drama, 
borrowed from the “ Kalevala,” and written 
for the inauguration of the national theatre at 
Helsingfors. As a writer for children he pro- 
duced many volumes of “ Sagor” (Legendary 
Tales) and “ Liisning for Barn ” (Reading for 
the Young). His“ Naturens Bok” (The Book 
of Nature) has been widely useful in the Swed- 
ish and Finnish schools. His works of serious 
scholarship include a history of the war in Fin- 
land, and several books devoted to the descrip- 
tion of his native country. 

Such a series of books as has above been 
catalogued would secure a commanding posi- 
tion for any worker in the field of letters. But 
the most important work of Topelius remains 
to be mentioned. It is the cycle of historical 
romances entitled “ Fiiltskirns Beriittelser ” 
(The Surgeon’s Stories) that has extended the 
fame of their author far beyond the bounds of 
Finland and the Scandinavian peninsula, that 
has, in short, won for him his place in the noble 
company of great historical novelists that be- 
gins with Scott, and ends (for the present) with 
Mr. Sienkiewicz. In addition to this great 
series of tales, Topelius produced a second 
series, entitled “Vinterqviiller” (Winter Even- 
ings), somewhat less coherent than the former, 
but having to a considerable extent the same 
general characteristics. 

* The Surgeon’s Stories” form a cycle of bril- 
liant and vivid episodes from the great period 
of Sweden's history — the period of Gustaf 
Adolf and Charles XII.— and from the period 
of her decline during the eighteenth century. 
There are fifteen of them altogether, linked 
together externally by the personality of the 
surgeon who narrates them to a group of friends, 
and internally, not only by the historical se- 
quence of events, but also by a device which is 
the invention of the author. Alongside with 
the history of the kings who figure conspicu- 
ously in the narrative, there is traced for us 





the history of two families, one of the people 


and one of the nobility, and of these families 
some members figure prominently in each tale. 
As the descent of the royal line is traced from 
one generation to another, the descent of these 
families is in like manner traced from father to 
son through the entire series. Thus we have 
all three elements of Swedish society, the king, 
the nobility, and the people, represented in 
members of these families throughout the nar- 
rative. And there is still another bond of union 
in the shape of a ring which is closely connected 
with the fortunes of the principal characters in 
these romances. So ingeniously is this made 
to figure in the narrative, that the somewhat 
questionable device of introducing such an ele- 
ment of enchantment or superstition may be 
pardoned, especially as such a device finds hon- 
orable precedents in romantic literature. For 
this ring has the power of bringing to its owner 
good-fortune as long as it shall remain in his 
possession, and he shall not forfeit claim to its 
protection by perjuring himself. And this ring, 
unlike that famous ring of the Niblungs which 
brought only a curse to its possessor, is also un- 
like it in being a thing of no value in itself, a 
mere bit of copper with a symbolical inscription. 

The standard English translation of this 
romantic cycle occupies six volumes, of which 
the first three bring us down to the death of 
Charles XII., that turning-point in Swedish 
history, while the three remaining volumes 
carry the narrative on to the closing years of 
the eighteenth century. In the first half of the 
work we have, then, such episodes as the Battle 
of Liitzen, the wars with Poland, Denmark, 
and Russia, a remarkable study of the witch- 
craft superstition in Finland, the Finnish fam- 
ine of 1697, the revolution in land tenure known 
as the Great Reduction, the plague of 1710, 
the Battle of Pultova, and the Norwegian expe- 
dition of Charles XII. with its fatal outcome. 
In the second and less stirring half of the work 
we have depicted for us the gradual recupera- 
tion of Sweden after the Peace of Nystad, the 
political intrigues of the Hat and Cap parties, 
the injurious commercial policy of the King- 
dom, the academic life of the period, the char- 
acter and work of the great Linnzus, and the 
vagaries of the Swedish alchemists. 

Topelius does not belong to the archeolog- 
ical school of historical novelists, and there is 
no trace of pedantry in his work. We do not 
mean by this that he is open to the charge of 
perverting historical material or even to that 
of any very considerable inaccuracy, but merely 
that he does not allow his imagination to be 
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details, that he claims for invention the right 
of full sway in matters which do not concern 
the essential features of the epoch or the situa- 
tion to be portrayed. In one of the interludes 
which occur between the tales, the author, speak- 
ing in the person of the Surgeon, but evidently 
for himself, thus defends his method : 

“TI will not dictate anyone’s belief, nor do I deny that 
all the names and details which I mention will be looked 
for in vain in the chronicles. For my idea about story- 
telling is that its truth consists in its possibility of being 
true; by its agreeing with the essential characteristics 
of what is to be described. I will even go so far as to 
say, that in this way the reality may sometimes be more 
clearly shown than by a mere record of events. I can, 
for instance, picture Napoleon eating a sandwich — 
posito, that I have really seen him eating a sandwich; 
can I, therefore, say that I have given a good picture 
of Napoleon? But suppose I invent about him some 
great exploit which never really happened, but which is 
entirely like him; or that I put in his mouth some strong 
word which he never uttered, but which corresponds to 
a hair with his actual temperament — is not that which 
I have imagined more essentially real than the small 
sandwich which is real only by chance?” 


Topelius has been for many years a teacher of 
history, and every teacher of history whom ped- 
antry has not entirely dessicated knows how 
supremely important to the student is the ac- 
quisition of those broad general views of past 
times and events which alone can give meaning 
to the details, and how valuable an auxiliary 
he may find in those romances wherein writers 
of genius have been pleased to interpret and 
inform with a new vitality scenes and charac- 
ters typical of past momentous epochs in the 
history of mankind. 

The beauty of style in these books is at times 
very marked, and does not always disappear in 
the translation. The following passage, de- 
scriptive of the last moments of one of the nob- 
lest among the noble race of the Bertelskjolds, 
may be quoted by way of illustration. 

“His beautifal head, surrounded by its once black 
locks now silvered by time, was still the slumbering wit- 
ness of a soul noble and sensitive, proud, brave, and 
heroic. He slept, as a past time slumbers in the sunshine 
of the new. 

“ The sun which now shown into Abo Castle was the 
evening sun of the grand and eventful seventeenth cen- 
tury, alike gigantic in the spiritual and material world. 
Its night was felt to be near, when, after the setting of 
the star of Charles XI., two new and far more powerful 
and brilliant stars, one in the west, the other in the east, 
appeared above the horizon. The blue rim which Ber- 
telskjéld in vain sought in the icy sea, had now widened 
into a glittering fjord, where the waves played free;— 
and now it was spring every where in the spiritual realms, 
and the ice of superstition commenced to melt, and the 
eternally swelling billows of human thought freely began 
to seek the infinite beyond the shores of time. 
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“ Let us pause here, at the first view of spring. The 
disappearing snow must always remember that it melts 
before the sun of heaven; the springing verdure must 
never forget that the snow-drifts protected its roots from 
the wintry frosts. May the old go out, may the new 
come in, with love ! 


“ And so ends our story, one evening in spring. And 
God knows when the berries will ripen in the woods.” 
With these solemn and pathetic words we leave 
the old century for the new, and are prepared 
for the brief but brilliant career of Charles XII. 
Here we undoubtedly have the climax of the 
entire work ; but it is the fault of history rather 
than of Topelius that the interest of his story 
must decline with the death of that great sol- 
dier. Yet the chronicle goes on to the time of 
the Napoleonic wars, and we would not willingly 
miss the volumes that cover the eighteenth cen- 
tury. We might indeed wish that the narrative 
had not ended here, but Topelius did not have 
the heart to write of the transformation of his 
own country into a part of the Russian Empire. 
For he always wrote, although in the Swedish 
language, as a Finn, and it is as such that he 
penned these proud and loving words : 


“ And the Baltic stretches its mighty blue arms east 
and north, and folds in its tumultuous embrace a daugh- 
ter of the sea, a land of the waves which had sprung up 
from its bosom, and, still increasing, lifts her solid rocks 
high above her mother’s heart. Finland is the best be- 
loved child of the Baltic. To this day she empties her 
treasures into her mother’s lap; and the mighty sea is 
not uplifted by the offering, but draws lovingly and ten- 
derly back, like an indulgent mother, that the daughter 
may grow, and every summer clothe with grass and flow- 
ers new shores laid open to the day. Happy the land 
which lulls in its bosom the waves of a thousand lakes, 
and stretches a shore of nine hundred miles toward the 
sea!” 





TOLSTOI ON ART AND BEAUTY. 


Will Count Tolstoi, the great Russian novelist 
and moralist, revolutionize current conceptions of 
art? He firmly believes that he is bound and able 
to effect such a revolution, and he is engaged on a 
philosophical work dealing with the origin, function, 
and social mission of art. One chapter of this work 
has been published in a Russian magazine called 
“ Questions of Psychology and Philosophy,” and the 
ideas there expressed have attracted considerable 
attention in the Russian and French press. It ap- 
pears to me that Tolstoi has really advanced an 
important, if not original, suggestion, though his 
sweeping generalizations cannot be accepted without 
material qualifications. 

What Tolstoi objects to most strenuously is the 
assumption of writers on art that there is a close and 
vital connection between art and beauty, and that the 
object of art is to gratify the esthetic needs. Is there, 
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he asks, an objective definition of beauty’ Has ever 
a test been formulated which would enable us to 
draw a distinct line between subjects properly com- 
ing within the scope and jurisdiction of art, and sub- 
jects unfit for artistic treatment? Answering these 
questions in the negative, Tolstoi imagines that he 
has proved the necessity of rejecting absolutely the 
notion that art ministers to pleasure. He denounces 
this notion as vicious and injurious, and he holds it 
directly responsible for the deeadent tendencies in 
the various branches of art. Indeed, so convinced 
is he of the soundness and value of his own new 
theory that he regrets that his great novels were 
written under the tacit acceptance of the prevailing 
view. “I should have produced very different 
works,” he virtually says, “had I made my discov- 
ery at the opening of my career as an imaginative 
writer.” 

And what, in brief, is his revolutionary theory ? 
This : That art is one of the necessary conditions of 
social existence, an essential means of intercourse 
between man and man; that all art activity is 
founded on the psychological fact that a man who 
assimilates an expression of emotion by a fellow- 
man is made to undergo the same psychological ex- 
perience as that of the other man. The origin and 
beginning of art, Tolstoi proceeds, may be referred 
to the moment when man, conceiving the purpose of 
imparting to others feelings experienced by himself, 
first reproduces these feelings in himself, and then, 
by means of signs and symbols, manifests them so 
as to affect others. Where feeling is imparted, and 
the object is this conveyance, we have art. The 
means are found in movements, lines, colors, sounds, 
images, and words; but in every case the purpose 
is to excite before-experienced feelings and emotions. 

All emotions, the strong as well as the faint, 
the noble as well as the mean, the significant as 
well as the trivial, constitute the subject matter 
of art. Take the feeling of self-abnegation and 
resignation to the decree of fate produced by 
the drama; or take the ardent joy and ecstasy of 
love depicted in romance; or the enjoyment of 
nature excited by a painting ; or the inspiration and 
courage conveyed by martial and triumphal music ; 
or the infectious gayety of the dance ; or the grati- 
fication of the sense of humor by an anecdote ; or, 
finally, the sense of peace and serenity excited by a 
quiet evening scene — what is there essentially in 
common in these various manifestations of art? The 
answer is, the reproduction and conveyance of feel- 
ing. And what is the object of such reproduction 
and conveyance? The promotion of mutual under- 
standing and sympathy by means of artistic forms 
of expression. Human intercourse would be crude 
and inadequate if we were confined to the ordinary 
means; to convey the more intimate and delicate 
emotions art is needed — music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, movement, the drama. Instead of orig- 
inating in the “play impulse,” as some scientists 
teach, instead of affording a channel for the expend- 
iture of excessive vitality, art originates in the need 





of perfect intercourse ; hence its transcendent im- 
portance in man’s intellectual and moral life. 

Since Tolstoi claims absolute precision for his 
formula, it may be pointed out that what we know 
of the methods and ways of artists does not tend to 
support the reiterated assertion that in every case 
the purpose of the artist is to reproduce in himself 
and convey “before-experienced” emotions. It 
may be admitted, in a general sense, that when Beet- 
hoven composed his Pastoral symphony he repro- 
duced emotions he had actually experienced in the 
country. But take such a work as Richard Straus’s 
“ Thus Spake Zarathustra.” Can it be maintained 
that while reading Nietzsche's strange masterpiece 
he felt the musical forms in which he embodied, 
subsequently, the abstract ideas of man’s struggles, 
changes, and search for the meaning of life? The 
truth is that Strauss tried very hard to find musical 
equivalents to those abstract ideas. Whether he was 
entirely successful or not, his symphonic poem ecan- 
not be excluded from any proper definition of art. 
If we refuse to exclude it, we must qualify the Tol- 
stoi definition. This, however, is only in passing. 

The real question arising in one’s mind is what 
reason Tolstoi has given for banishing the ideas of 
beauty and pleasure from his philosophy of art? 
Granting that he has laid stress on a point of cardi- 
nal importance,—not perhaps sufficiently considered 
before, though dimly perceived by all thinkers,— 
what necessary antagonism is there between the con- 
ception that art is a “ condition of social existence” 
and an “important means of intercourse,” and the 
conception that art aims to reproduce or represent 
beauty? That art yields pleasure, Tolstoi does not 
deny; he merely insists that the pleasure is inci- 
dental, just as the pleasure from the absorption of 
food is incidental to the deeper object of sustaining 
life. But Tolstoi’s principle leaves us without a 
guide so far as the choice of subjects for artistic 
treatment is concerned. Art, as he says, may con- 
vey low and ignoble emotions as well as noble and 
high ones; but what emotions ought the artist to 
convey? Here, clearly, the old quarrel between the 
literary realists and romanticists presents itself in a 
wider aspect. The artist has many experiences; 
which among them shall he select for reproduction 
and conveyance? Is not the real answer, which 
Tolstoi could not escape if pressed, that he is bound 
to select the finest and most exalted? In other 
words, is he not to select that which embodies phy- 
sical, intellectual, or moral beauty ? 

Such an answer would reconcile the Tolstoi view 
with that he vehemently combats. Indeed, in rightly 
saying that without art the most intimate and deli- 
cate emotions could not be expressed at all, does 
he not imply that the object and value of art lie 
in refining and elevating human nature by convey- 
ing the most exalted feelings of which the most 
sensitive and receptive of us, the artists, are capa- 
ble? On Tolstoi’s own definition the highest art is 
necessarily the most beautiful, the truest, the pro- 
foundest. Why, then, is it false and degrading to 
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say that the object of art is to promote the appre- 
ciation of beauty as a means of spiritual culture and 
social improvement? 

Tolstoi abhors the principle of art for art’s sake, 
but he is wrong in thinking that this principle owes 
its recognition to the identification of art with 
beauty. It is natural for Tolstoi to contend for the 
social mission of art, but the utter repudiation of 
beauty is neither demanded by his own theory of 
the origin of art nor calculated to strengthen the 


tendency toward constituting art a handmaid of | 
moral progress,— the tendency which Tolstoi would | 


encourage. It is interesting to find that even in the 
Russian press Tolstoi’s philosophy of art has not 
been sympathetically received. It is doubtful 
whether his complete work will have the effect he 


hopes for and intends. Veonee &. Vannes. 


ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
London, April 4, 1898, 

I am afraid the season has proved nota very profitable 
one for publishers. It is, of course, too early to make 
any final statement; but all signs, so far, point to an 
extremely dull time, and complaints are being murmured 
of the bad trade. As a matter of fact, with the excep- 
tions of a few novels and Bodley’s « History of France,” 
hardly any book has made the slightest stir. Of the 
novels, the most marked attention has been paid to Mr. 
Israel Zangwill, for his “ Dreamers of the Ghetto.” 

The impress of the sixpenny illustrated magazine is 
on everything. Whatever falling off there is in the 
business of the publishing world may be safely put down 
to that counter-influence. Nowadays, people get in the 
illustrated magazine all they apparently want in the 
way of reading; and they get it tastefully served, and 
in piquant, small courses; so that, in addition to the 
excellent material, there is the charm of variety, and 
also the advantage of cheapness. Messrs. Newnes and 
Messrs. Pearson, and particularly the former, are reap- 





ing a great harvest of profit. Messrs. Newnes have just | 


brought out another “ monthly” — “The Wide World 
Magazine” — and this again promises to “catch on”; 
and now we hear brave rumors of another illustrated 
magazine, this time at threepence. The Harmsworth Co. 


intend to make this threepenny venture a “ perfect mar- | 


vel” for the money; at any rate, that is what we hear. 


Certainly, if anybody can do it, this house can. Maga- | 


zines are on everybody’s lips, and another again is on 


the stocks, in the shape of a great illustrated literary | 
monthly, at one shilling. Whether or no anything will | 


come of it remains to be seen. Literary magazines, in 
this country, seem fated for failure. 

Among the really fine books that we are to have will 
be a glorious edition of the works of Shakespeare; I do 
not mean a great, cumbersome, annotated one, filled with 
antiquarian lore and the grubbings of British Museum 
work,— I mean an edition which, for type and “ get-up,” 
from the point of view of the art of the printer, will, 
without doubt, prove to be the most beautifully printed 
book of the century. It is intended to issue it in fifty 
parts. At present, I can only tell you that the famous 
Constable firm of printers will be responsible for its 
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appearance, and Mr. Grant Richards, who promises to 
become a rather important influence in the publishing 
world, is to introduce it to all who love Shakespeare and 
to all who love beautiful books. The same printing 
press is busy with an edition of Butler’s “ Lives of the 
Saints,” which is announced by Messrs. Gerald Duck- 
worth & Co. 

Messrs. George Bell & Sons are getting ready a large 
and fully illustrated work on Westminster Abbey; but 
the edition is to be limited to three hundred and fifty 
copies, of which Messrs. Macmillan of New York will 
have one hundred for America. They have also another 
volume by Mr. Walter Crane “in preparation.” This 
is to be a series of lectures on the subject of “ Form and 
Line in Art.” Charmingly printed editions, by the 
Chiswick Press, of Mrs. Browning’s “ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,” and Long’s translation of the “ Medita- 
tions” of Marcus Antoninus, will also be issued; but of 
these works you will have opportunity to judge in 
America, since you are to have editions. 

Talking of editions of Shakespeare, I hear that Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have commissioned one of our younger 
Professors of Literature — Dr. Herford — to undertake 
a new annotated edition, one which shall take the place 
of the well-known “ Cambridge Edition,” of which they 
hold the publishing rights. Not that this venture is 
likely soon to be completed. At any rate, the volumes 
will doubtless form, from time to time, a distinguishing 
feature in Messrs. Macmillan’s announcements. 

Towards the autumn, Messrs. C. A. Pearson will 
issue the following novels, which have not as yet been 
announced here: “ The Adventures of Captain Kettle,” 
by Mr. C. J. Cuteliffe Hyne; “The Phantom Army,” 
by Mr. Max Pemberton; “ Under the Black Flag,” by 
Mr. William Coestall; “ Despair’s Last Journey,” by 
Mr. David Christie Murray; “Settled Out of Court,” 
by Mr. G. B. Burgin; “ Brothers of the People,” by 
Mr. Fred Whishaw; “ The Seed of the Poppy,” by Mr. 
Clive Holland; and a new novel, the title of which has 
not yet been fixed, by Mrs. L. B. Walford. Mr. Bret 
Harte will also issue his new volume of stories through 
the same firm. 

An important series of illustrated histories and guides 
to our public schools is being prepared, and will be issued 
by Messrs. George Bell & Sons. The series is to begin 
with volumes on Eton, Harrow, Shrewsbury, and, I be- 
lieve, Rugby and Winchester. The scheme is an excel- 
lent one, if only for the reason that no such short and 
handy works are to be had. 

Tempe Scorrt. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 





THE LOWELL MEMORIAL. 
(To the Editor of Tur DA.) 

It is with no little concern that I read the words in 
your last issue, “ The James Russell Lowell Memorial 
Park is in danger.” The failure of this project would 
be a national disgrace, and it must not occur. The mite 
which the undersigned can contribute has so far been 
neglected, but shall be sent at once. Are there not 
many among the readers of Tue Dia who have not yet 
done their duty ? Doubtless the excitement of the polit- 
ical world has drawn the attention of many aside; but 
let us not forget that merely for his political career 
Lowell is exceptionally worthy a high place in the mem- 
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ory of his country. Let it not be said to our shame that | 
such a man failed to secure a sufficient hold upon the | 


popular mind to make possible so inexpensive and yet so 
appropriate a monument as the proposed park would 
form. None of us will like to go to Cambridge in the 
future and feel that the absence of such a memorial is 
due in any part to our own negligence. How many dol- 
lars will be forwarded at once by readers of Tuk Dra ? 
I do not just now recall the address to which money 
should be sent, but the editor will doubtiess be glad to 
append it to this letter. W. H. Jounson. 
Granville, Ohio, April 6, 1898. 


[Contributions forwarded to Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, Cambridge, Mass., would no doubt get into 
the proper hands. — Epr. | 


THE VOTE BY STATES ON THE FEDERAL 
CONSTITUTION. 
(To the Editor of Tax Drat.) 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, in the very 
first of those merry caprices with which he adorned the 





first volumes of “The Atlantic Monthly,” says: “ All | 


generous minds have a horror of what are called facts. 
They are the brute beasts of the intellectual domain.” 
To be sure, a little later he warns the reader to “con- 
dition ” and “ qualify ” this remark with a certain amount 
of “seasoning” before making it one of the axioms of 
practical life. We are all of us aware of some minds 
so “ generous ” (we use the Autocrat’s euphemism) that 
they use none of the suggested seasoning: at least they 
keep a respectful distance from fact, with due horror of 
too close an approach. But, as he said, “ Logic is logie: 
that’s all I say,” so we may urge — History is history: 
when it gets away from fact it is not history. It may 
be well to correct small errors. 

Reviewing lately the ever-interesting story of the 
adoption of the Constitution of the United States, I was 
led, by discrepancies between some of the ordinary books 
that relate the actions of the several state conventions, 
to look into “ Elliott’s Debates,” constantly cited as our 
chief authority. Turning to the vote in Massachusetts, 
I find recorded the entire list of voters, man by man, 
the names of the towns which they represented being 
given, all arranged by counties, with the footing of each 


county by itself, and the final footing — Yeas 187, Nays | 
168. This is the footing given in most historical works; | 
it is so given as the result in Fiske’s “ Critical Period,” | 


Larned’s “History for Ready Reference,” Harpers’ 


“ Book of Facts,” Schouler’s “ History of the United | 


States,” and other books of like excellence. Hart’s 


“ Formation of the Union” says “187 to 167.” Mr. | 


George T. Curtis, in Winsor’s “ Narrative and Critical 
History,” says the majority was nineteen. 
Now, if one will add the footings for the several 
counties as given in Elliott, he will be surprised to find 
— Yeas 202, Nays 155; a majority of forty-seven. But 
testing the county footings, he finds Essex put down as 
38 yeas, 6 nays; yet a careful count shows it should 
have been 37 yeas, 7 nays. The next county, Middlesex, 
is footed 17 yeas, 25 nays: it should have been 18 yeas, 
24 nays. These two errors balance each other. The 
next, Hampshire, is put down as 33 yeas, 19 nays: it 
should have been 19 yeas, 32 nays,— a double error. 
The rest of the counties are footed correctly. The final 
result when these errors are corrected is — Yeas 186, 
Nays 168: a majority of eighteen; not of nineteen, as 
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He has the total vote correct, 354, which I verified by 
repeated countings of the names. [Elliott, Vol. IL, 
pp- 178-181.] 

Some writers give the vote of New York as 30 yeas, 
28 nays. A test vote before the final one gave 31 yeas, 
29 nays, sixty members voting; but on the final vote of 
fifty-seven members the yeas were 30, nays 27. If the 
president had voted as he did on the previous day there 
would have been 28 nays; but one of each side was ab- 
sent, and the president did not vote. 

The vote of Virginia is also generally misstated, as 
Yeas 89, Nays 79. Elliott gives this vote by a list of 
the voters in the affirmative first, wherein we find James 
Madison and John Marshall, the two who really carried 
the convention with them by fact and argument. Then 
is given the list of negative voters, where we find noted 
names, as James Monroe, Patrick Henry, George Mason, 
John Tyler, and Edmund Ruffin — the latter name made 
notorious by the man who bore it in 1861, and obtained 
the favor of firing the first secessionist gun at Fort 
Sumter. The clerk gave no numbers at the foot of the 
lists; but in the table of contents the vote is stated as 
usually given, 89 to 79. A glance at the list of noes lets 
the reader see that these columns are of equal length, 
which cannot make 79; each column has twenty-six 
names, making 78. Eleven majority, not ten, was given 
in the Virginia convention for the formation of the Union. 

While hunting in “ Niles’s Register” I came upon a 
singular fact: there was no official declaration as to 
what states voted for the several candidates for the 
presidency when John Quincy Adams was elected presi- 
dent by the House of Representatives in 1821. The 
reason was that the vote was by ballot, and the ballots 
did not show who cast them. Webster, and Randolph 
of Roanoke, were of the committee of tellers; Webster 
announced to the speaker that thirteen votes had been 
cast for Adams, seven for Jackson, and four for Craw- 
ford; Randolph instantly rose and said that thirteen 
states had voted for Adams, seven for Jackson, and four 
for Crawford. But how the several representatives 
voted may be found in “ Niles’s Register,” Vol. 27, in 
the issue following that which told the congressional 
proceedings. Samvuet WILLARD. 

Chicago, April 12, 1898. 


A DEFECT IN AN EXCELLENT TEXT- BOOK. 
(To the Editor of Tue Dia.) 

Shall I seem invidious if I ask for space to call atten- 
tion to a defect in a very excellent text-book which I 
have had the pleasure of examining lately: Dr. Mead’s 
edition of Malory’s “ Morte Darthur ”? 

In the Introduction, the fifteenth century literature 
of Scotland is too slightly mentioned to give a correct 


| idea of Malory’s position among writers nearly of his 


time. The literary efflorescence at the court of James 


| the Fourth may have had little, if any, effect on other 





most have it, nor of twenty, as Professor Hart has it. 


places, but is of real interest in itself; and a suitable 
edition of the earlier “King’s Quair” would find for 
that delicious poem the audience of all men who pre- 
tend to be well-read in English literature. A scholar 
of to-day might like to accost the ghost of Dr. Johnson 
with the remark: “Sir, in the fifteenth century the lit- 
erary centre of Great Britain was not in England but 
in Scotland.” No doubt the retort would be prompt and 
vigorous, after the manner of one who tossed and gored. 
But the statement is worthy of recognition. 
Henry B. HINckieyr. 
Northampton, Mass., April 8, 1898. 
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Che Hew Books. 


A GREAT ROMAN PRELATE.* 


Mr. Wilfrid Ward, when he writes a biog- 
raphy, is sure of readers. His life of his father 
is a masterpiece. It is given to few sons so to 
paint a father’s portrait that it shall be at once 
attractive and convincing. To be sure, William 
George Ward was a rare personality, suggest- 
ive of vigorous handling. 

Cardinal Wiseman was hardly a less remark- 
able subject for Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s treatment. 
The biographer’s knowledge of him is naturally 
less direct and immediate,—such as a boy could 
have of a frequent visitor at his father’s house, 
who was fond of talking with children. The 
first English cardinal since the days of Pole 
was likely to make a mark on a boy’s lively 
imagination. The traditional memories would 
long remain of one who looked and lived the 
part of a great churchman, and was “ abund- 
antly endowed with those specially human qual- 
ities’ which give life-blood to character. 

The grandfather of Nicholas Wiseman mi- 
grated from Ireland to Spain late in the eigh- 
teenth century. His son, a Spanish merchant, 
married, as his second wife, an Irish lady. On 
August 2, 1802, the day before Napoleon’s con- 
sulate for life began, her child was born at 
Seville. She laid the infant upon the Cathedral 
altar, and devoted him to the service of the 
Church. “The first stratum of his mind was 
deeply tinged by the soil on which he was born.” 
There was a hidalgo reserve and grandiosity 
about him always, in spite of his genial temper. 

The sight of the prize crews ashore at Cadiz 
after Trafalgar may have stirred the young 
Spaniard’s modicum of British blood, and pre- 
pared him for his return, at three years old, to 
Ireland. He was presently put to school, to 
acquire, with or without a local brogue, the 
English tongue. Five years later he was trans- 
ferred to a Roman Catholic college near Dur- 
ham. It had been an offshoot of Douay. As 
the school of a proscribed class it developed 
vigor and intensity in its pupils. It checked 
speculation. It curbed the restive genius of the 
young Southerner, half Iberian and half Celt, 
and cooled without chilling his fervid blood. 

He describes himself at this time as “ a lone, 
unmurmuring boy, who could find no pastime 
so sweet as a book.” An absorbed and self- 


*Tae Lire ‘AND Tuaxs or CARDINAL WISEMAN. By 
Wilfrid Ward. In two volumes. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 
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reliant student, on the way to become “the 
solid manly Englishman of whom Englishmen 
were proud,” he passed for a somewhat dull lad 
among his gayer contemporaries. He was a 
gawky, ill-knit figure, as he sauntered about, 
deep in his books, with no interest in athletic 
games. His religion helped to isolate him. A 
papist was under the ban in those days in Prot- 
estant England. The boy of ten or twelve was 
hooted for his creed, as he stood in Durham at 
his mother’s window. This early experience of 
intolerance probably stiffened his fibre and 
made him instinctively more a papist than be- 
fore. It doubtless had its part in reconciling 
him to an early exile, as a candidate for the 
priesthood, at the English College just then 
revived at Rome. The journey from England 
to Italy was an adventure, with perils asea and 
ashore. The boy of sixteen landed at Leghorn 
after a voyage of almost three months. Thence 
to Rome, now a few hours’ transit, was a jour- 
ney of anxious days and nights. There were 
alarming tales of brigands, illustrated by recent 
captures hanged in terrorem by the way. The 
ery of “ Ecco Roma” rejoiced the weary trav- 
eller’s ears; and at the door of the re-opened 
college the figure of the ancient porter, who 
stood ‘all salutation, mumbling toothless wel- 
comes in as yet an almost unknown tongue,” 
was a joyous vision. 

It was a season of awakening hope, after long 
years of disaster, for the adherents of the papacy. 
Pius the Seventh had returned from his exile. 
Napoleon was entombed alive at St. Helena. 
The storm had blown itself out, and kings, and 
pontiffs also, “ crept out to feel the sun.” Let- 
ters and art began to revive, the art still some- 
what academic under Canova and Oberbeck 
and Cornelius, but in the realm of the blind the 
one-eyed are kings. Hand in hand throughout 
Europe went the Romantic Movement in liter- 
ature and the Catholic Reaction in religion. It 
was a stimulating period. The young student 
at the English College was not wholly engaged 
with theology and philosophy, but found his 
recreation in music and Italian art and Roman 
antiquities and Oriental languages. His very 
walks about Rome were fruitful of inspiration 
and suggestion. Nor were they lacking in a 


spice of adventure, for banditti close to the great 
capital were not quite unheard of. 

To one familiar with the chill and severity 
of the Anglican service or the Roman service 
in England at that period, the splendor of Ro- 
man ceremonial was an impressive contrast. It 
affected the imagination of as stout Protestants 
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as Bunsen and Stanley and Macaulay. The 
time had not come when a Roman Catholic 


lady, on attending a certain ritualistic church | 


in New York, could tell her protestant friend 
that the service was beautiful, but she preferred | 


the simplicity of her own, Roman, worship. 
The tropical nature of Wiseman was profoundly 
moved by such splendors. With scrupulous 


minuteness of detail and loving tenderness of | 


phrase he described the appearance of the aged 
Pope at the festival of Corpus Christi. The 
page is ablaze with color and ornament. It is 
the sketch of an artist and poet rather than 
of a priest or student. It is excessive in its 
enumeration of all that met the eye or struck 
the mind. “A gift for particularization is as 
precious as a gift for generalization,” said an 
able thinker ; and Wiseman possessed the for- 
mer gift, even superabundantly. When the 
day came that he must leave these alluring 
ceremonials and all the kindred fascinations of 
Rome, when duty called him to take up his 
abode in a less exuberant climate and a paler 
civilization, Wiseman found the change a sac- 
rifice. He yearned toward the scenes of his 
youth ever after. 


Receiving his doctorate in divinity at the age | 
of twenty-one, he was at twenty-five made Vice- 


Rector of his college. His life was now the 
life of the brilliant scholar, the student of Ori- 
ental literature. He describes quiet hours in 


the Vatican Library, with Cardinal Mai for his | 
sole companion, in the great hall of Mann.- | 
scripts, glowing with Zuccari’s decorations. It | 


is midsummer ; the very copyists are absent on 
their annual vacations. ‘“ The half-closed shut- 
ters and drawn curtains impart a drowsy atmos- 
phere to the delicious coolness, while the broil- 
ing sun glares on the square without.” Tourists 
familiar with Italian galleries in August may 
suspect a lack of ventilation as having to do 
with the drowsiness. Wiseman, however, had 
become essentially an Italian; and ventilation 
is not an Italian necessity. At all events, the 
drowsiness did not infect his style or his mat- 
ter. His “* Hore Syriace ”’ is still an authority, 
respectfully noticed by scholars like Westcott 
and Tregelles. His reputation widened, and 
Germans like Niebuhr and Tholuck and Bunsen 
became his correspondents. He was presently 
made Professor of Oriental Tongues in the 
Roman University. He read widely books that 
he could not always commend to others. The 
early stages of Biblical criticism for a time dis- 
turbed his faith. He could confide his troubles 
to no one. The struggle went on for years, in 
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which “he fought his doubts and gathered 


| strength.” Absorbed in spiritual conflict, he 


found the grosser temptations of his youth pass- 
ing him by scatheless. 

From 1828 he was for twelve years Rector 
of his college. He became a noted preacher to 
the English sojourners at Rome. Master of 
half a dozen languages, he could preach freely 
in Italian, French, and English. In the gift of 
tongues he was second to Mezzofanti only, and 
had something to say in several languages, 
which the greater linguist had not. He was 
well read in the literature of France, England, 
Germany, and Italy. He was a competent 
critic in art and music, an authority upon ritual, 
a collector of old china, and learned in stained 
glass. He ceased to be a cloistered student. 
He mingled more with men, and lived a richer 
and fuller life. With a constitutional shyness 
which he never quite shook off, and a demeanor 
that was “ very grave, even a little pompous,” 
he was natural and unaffected, a favorite guest, 
a cordial host. A story told at this time across a 
Roman dinner-table suggests that, even in the 
patrimony of St. Peter, life was a little primi- 
tive, not far removed from the civilization of an 
American frontier. An agent for a great estate 
in the country is about his work, when he feels 
a touch upon his shoulder. It proves that a 
native of the region is using him for a gun-rest ; 
presently there is a report, and the neighbor 
falls. The agent looks around for some expla- 
nation. “That is nothing,” says the slayer; 
‘He was a bad fellow.” The climate seemed 
unwholesome, and the agent withdrew without 
delay to Rome, like any “ tenderfoot ” to-day. 

It was in the year 1830 that Wiseman began 
to think that a work lay before him in England. 
He dreamed of that fair land as no longer in 
schism but restored to its Catholic heritage. 
The vision haunted him. To realize it became 
the purpose of his life. For this he laid aside 


_ his scholarly predccupations and became the 


man of affairs. The Oxford Movement was not 
yet above the horizon. Nine years later, an 
article of Wiseman’s on Augustine and the 
Donatists pierced through a rift in Newman’s 
Anglican armor wherein he had trusted, and 
touched his very life. For him the cherished 
via Media was no longer possible. Between 


_ frank adherence to the Papacy and frank oppo- 


sition, between “the Scylla of Yes and the 
Charybdis of No,” there was no longer for him 
any footing. The article “ gave me a stomach- 
ache,” he said. The attack grew chronic, and 
the patient never rallied. 
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copate, and set over Oscott College in England, 
“not to educate a few boys, but to be the 
rallying-point of a yet silent but vast move- 
ment.” He found much among his fellow 
Catholies which chilled and benumbed him, but 
in Pagin the architect he discovered one man 
after his own heart, who shared his fervid zeal 
and sympathized with his tropical luxuriance of 
speech. Pagin refused to admit that a truly 
devout soul could pray in a hideous building. 
The least piety would take him out of it. The 
architect’s taste was all for pointed Gothic, and 
the Bishop’s took more kindly to Roman Re- 
naissance ; but they could merge such differ- 
ences in their common enthusiasm for Catholic 
Symbolism. Each superabundantly loved cere- 
monial pomp and gorgeous vestments. Each 
held dramatic what others pronounced theatri- 
cal. Wiseman saw in splendid “ functions” a 
reflection of the Church in its glory, going forth 
arrayed for conquest. To him they were all 
“a perpetual feast of nectared sweets.” There 
are those who cannot finish the quotation, 
“ Where no crude surfeit reigns.” There is 
somewhat too much in his delight in them. We 
are cloyed while he is unsatisfied. Perhaps we 
are not Celtic, nor Italian, nor Iberian. He 
was all three in one complex personality. 

When “ Tract No. 90” was issued, all En- 
gland was stirred. This, said onlooking Oscott, 
‘means business.” Was it so, indeed, that 
priests could sign the thirty-nine articles, yet 
hold all the doctrine of Trent? The Bishops 
were not of that opinion, nor were the mass of 
the laity; only a few of the clergy were pre- 
pared to go so far. Those few were soon to go 
farther. They were already nearing the plunge. 
Their chief held his peace and meditated apart. 
But he could not resist the current. There are 
steep grades where there can be no midway 
pausing. He had adopted premises of which 
Rome was the logical conclusion. It was but 
a question of time. Wiseman chafed while 
Newman ruminated. The Anglican doctor 
dreamed of Roman concessions, of the reunion 
of the Papacy and the Church of England upon 
equal terms. The Roman Bishop had no terms 
to offer but those of unconditional surrender. 
The Exclusive Church stood still and calmly 
waited. At last Mahomet took his step towards 
the immovable mountain. Ward and Newman 
“went over.” Keble and Pusey, with less 
severity of logic, stopped on the brink. The 
Oxford Movement broke abruptly in the 
middle. 








rent seekers for authority in religion, but it had 
its comical episodes. Symbolism furnished one 
of them. Towards the close of Newman’s long 
hesitation, Wiseman sent a former curate of 
Newman’s, a Roman convert, to Littlemore, 
to note any signs of an approaching decision. 
He returned confident that the end was near. 
By what did he judge? What had Newman 
said? Scarce a word; but he had on gray 
trousers. To one who knew his exactness in 
clerical attire, it was enough. Plainly, he held 
himself no longer to be in orders. No wonder 
that Wiseman doubted. But the trousers had 
a voice. They were prophetic, and soon the 
plunge was made. 

Naturally, Wiseman’s sanguine imagination 
saw half England following close upon New- 
man’s heels. He was mistaken. Yet he was 
not without reason for his exultant mood. The 
English Church is stronger to-day than ever. 
Yet what the Roman Bishops especially valued 
has deeper root on English soil than at any 
previous period since the Reformation. The 
English Papist no longer suffers from legal or 
social disabilities. The day of Protestant intol- 
erance of all Catholic uses is at an end. The 
soundest pillar of Reformed doctrine is no longer 
alarmed at crosses on church gables, at flowers 
and candles, at a transfiguration or crucifixion 
on his chancel wall, at a Lord’s supper above 
the Holy Table, at carven saints about the 
porch, at splendid glass or shining brass or 
embroidered altar-cloths. He may favor broth- 
erhoods and sisterhoods, he may read and talk 
of the Lives of the Saints, without coming 
under the suspicion that rested upon Bishop 
Butler. He may hear confessions, in his study 
or his chapel, from released convicts or guile- 
less spinsters, without causing a shudder to his 
brother clergy. He may even pray for the dead 
and no bishop rebuke his godly liberty. It may 
not be all that Newman hoped or Wiseman 
anticipated. It is far more than Keble and Pusey 
at the outset of the Oxford Movement could 
have looked for. The Anglican Church has 
wonderfully revived, its life has deepened, its 
range broadened. The expansion has been not 
wholly Romeward. It has gone towards Ger- 
many also. It has turned back towards the day 
of undivided Christendom. It has reached for- 


ward towards the re-united Church of the Fu- 
ture. Above all, it has sweetened and mellowed. 
The hard distrusts, the narrow bigotries, the 
caitiff panics, are things past. If the Anglican 
Churchman to-day holds out a hand to the ven- 
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erable bishop who sits enthroned in the Vatican, 
he holds out a hand also to the venerable breth- 
ren who from dissenting pulpits and continental 
class-rooms are telling of Jesus Christ and 
throwing their light upon what His Church 
should be. In this large result, both Newman 
and Wiseman bore their part. In many re- 
spects they builded better than they knew. It 
is a worthier Christendom for their life and 
labor. Few Catholics to-day indulge their old- 
time contempt for the Protestant; few Puri- 
tans to-day shiver in dread of the Papist and 
the Jesuit. It were hard to find a churchman 
to-day who would regret to be too feeble to stick 
a knife into a dissenter, whether of the Roman 
or the Sandemanian variety. Sydney Smith's 
jest, thanks largely to Sydney Smith’s manly 
and sober earnest, has lost its point. Men of 
modern minds are able to conceive of the sur- 
vival of men of medieval minds, and ultra- 
montanes like Ward indulge a large hope that 
agnostics like Huxley may be saved by virtue 
of their “ invincible ignorance.” The hearts of 
Christian people have been drawn together, and 
there is an increasing unity of the spirit that 
links James Martineau at one end with Leo 
XIII. at the other. No better evidence of its 
working need be sought than is to be found in 
this genial and just Life of Cardinal Wiseman. 
It in no way resembles that other recent biog- 
raphy of a Prince of the Roman Church which 


might be entitled « Working Specifications for | 


the Construction of an Ecclesiastical Machine, 
by an Expert.” 

Wiseman had been ten years in England, 
had been advanced from Bishop to Cardinal, 
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when in a single moment it seemed as if his | 


pacificatory work was undone and that the ery | 


of * No Popery ” was to ring out loud and harsh 
as ever. In a pastoral ‘from the Flaminian 
Gate” he had announced in a tone rashly ex- 


ultant the reéstablishment in England of a | 
Roman hierarchy. He was to be no longer | 


Bishop in partibus, but Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, with all the land parcelled out 
into titular districts, beneath his sway. His 
irrepressible enthusiasm at such a step forward 
at once aroused suspicion. John Bull went off 
into a characteristic panic. Was the Reform- 
ation clean forgot? Was the land of Latimer 
and Ridley to be once more a papal heritage ? 
There was not the least ground for alarm. 
There was not one papist more for all the sound- 
ing titles of the hierarchy. The soil was par- 
celled out by lines as imaginary as the equator. 


But the popular mind was al] agog. Wiseman | 
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was at first amazed, then amused, then calmly 
determined. Whoever lost his head, it was not 
he. Boldly he confronted the mobs of gentle 
and simple that trembled with wrath and indig- 
nation. The religious press, with “« The Times ” 
and * Punch” to lead the fray, was furious. 
Wiseman’s biographer can heartily laugh at 
those clever cartoons which lost “ Panch” 
henceforth the cooperation of Richard Doyle. 
We suspect that the Cardinal himself enjoyed 
them. After all, it was not libellous to liken 
him to Wolsey, and it was not Wiseman who suf- 
fered most at the caricaturist’s hands, but vacil- 
lating Lord John Russell, depicted as a naughty 
boy who chalks “ No Popery ” on the Cardinal's 
door and takes to his heels. The Cardinal did 
not take to his heels, and the tempest proved 
to be but a passing blow. A good many years 
have gone by since, and the Papal Aggression 
is a forgotten bugbear. Not yet is the Spanish 
Inquisition domesticated under the shadow of 
the Abbey. Those who fostered the preposter- 
ous panic were not long proud of their work, 
and the act of Parliament which recorded it 
was a dead letter from the outset. 

The Cardinal’s later years were embittered, 
not by any popular opposition, but by feuds and 
intrigues within his own ecclesiastical house- 
hold. With declining health and failing en- 
ergy, he found himself called upon to be a vain 
peacemaker, where rival ambitions came in 
sharp conflict. There is a good deal of human 
nature remaining in man even after ordination. 
Perhaps celibate man is peculiarly subject to 
strifes and contentions. The “inevitable wo- 
man” who may trouble the married priest is 
not more perilous than the conflicts of author- 
ity, the quest for power, that beset those whose 
church is their only spouse. M. Fabre has a 
striking story in which the feminine element is 
quite absent, and clerical intrigue supplies, very 
sufficiently, interest to the plot. The Cardinal 
had to deal with two subordinates, men of 
intense will concentrated upon ecclesiastical 
affairs. His coadjutor, an ecclesiastical mar- 


tinet, an English Catholic of the old stock, be- 


| came intolerable in his rigidity. He had as 


coadjutor the right of succession to the Arch- 
bishopric, and conscientiously assumed the duty 
of perpetual interference in Wiseman’s lifetime. 
The situation became impossible. It grew to 
be a personal contest between Bishop Errington, 
who was in immediate authority as coadjutor, 
and Dr. Manning, who afterwards succeeded 
him. Wiseman was naturally by birth and train- 
ing a oman Catholic, and took his church pecu- 
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liarities easily. 
ing, who as a recent convert overemphasized 
his ultramontanism, could not pull together. 
At last Errington, who had refused to resign, 
was withdrawn by the intervention of the Pope. 
Manning henceforward had the ascendancy. 
Wiseman, not in judgment and feeling, but in 
practical conduct, fell more under the control 
of the stronger, which was not always the wiser, 
will. The Roman organization perhaps gained. 
It is not clear that the Catholic spirit gained 
equally. One seems to discern the outcropping 
of occasional doubt in this regard in the mind 
of the biographer. 

When, on February 15, 1865, after a quarter 
of a century of authority in England, Cardinal 
Wiseman went to his rest, his contemporaries 
of all schools recognized that they had lost a 
great prelate and a large-hearted man. His 
last days were of protracted suffering, which he 
had borne with a sweet patience and submis- 
sion, sustained by undoubting faith. The strug- 
gles of his youth had been forgotten. There 
were no clouds obscuring his spiritual vision. 
He had toiled much, and his work had been 
crowned with success. He had written much ; 
if it had no permanent quality, yet it had served 
its purpose well. He had been a man of learn- 
ing, of letters, of affairs. Natural as a child, 


he had been a lover of children, and they re- | 


paid his love in full measure. They could not 
be persuaded that he was ugly; they only knew 
that he was their friend. So far as this biog- 
raphy reveals him, women had at no time been 
influential in his life, though he had been a 
good son to his mother, who had devoted him 
to his great career. Like all busy men, he had 
loved idleness, and in talk of books and art and 
men delighted to roll out his mind. He was 
curious as to all sorts of knowledge, which he 
drew at first-hand from living experts, and 
liked freely to impart his new stores in their 
first freshness of acquisition. The variety of 
his interests, the versatility of his genius, gave 
him access to many differing minds. He was 
in the best sense a man of the world, a cour- 
teous, sympathetic gentleman. His presence 
was imposing, with a ruddy face and tall and 
portly frame. In manner he was simple, a little 
shy and reserved and dignified, at heart sensi- 
tive and affectionate. He hated the drudgery 
and petty details of office, yet could work prodi- 
giously with thorough grasp of the whole field. 
He dreaded adverse criticism, and shrank from 
public controversy, yet needed a crisis to bring 
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ing victory, he was always cool under fire, with 
every faculty at command. His imagination was 
slightly in excess, and sometimes unduly pre- 
ponderant. It made him over-impressionable, 
and now and then capricious. It lent its charm 
and color to his luxuriant Ciceronian eloquence. 
It made him a ready improvisatore in Latin, 
English, and Italian. His verse is loose in text- 
ure, but flowing and melodious. His style 
lacked compression. It could never be said of 
him, in Landor’s phrase, that he “ inspissated 
his yellows into blacks.” There was ever the 
something too much of facile genius. He loved, 
in diction as in life, splendor for its own sake. 
He liked his state as Prince of the Church. 
He graciously vested himself in his official 
robes to furnish Charles Kean the correct cos- 
tume for Cardinal Wolsey. Servants doted 
upon him, though one good cook refused to 
imperil his soul by broiling him a prescribed 
chop on a Friday. He was not insensible to 
good cheer, and had “a lobster-salad side as 
well as a spiritual side.” His was a generous 
southern temperament, and Spaniards and 
Italians were more at home with him than the 
denizens of the chilly North. He was rich in 
humor, which diffused itself through his genial 
demeanor. Above all, he was an honest man, 
pure and good, a worthy dignitary. His spirit 
was devout. His mood was of faith and worked 
by love. The Roman Church may well be proud 
of giving him birth and nurture, of recognizing 
his gifts, and setting him in her high places of 
authority. It may be questioned if every Prot- 
estant denomination could breed just such a 
man, er would know precisely what to do with 
him. The Roman Catholic Church has its nar- 
row doors and cramped vestibules, but there 
seems room and verge enough for those who 
are fairly inside. The air may be a little dense, 
overladen with incense, and the glass here and 
there obstructive of light; but there are no 
fixed pews to divide the floor, and there are 
side aisles and chapels for quiet refuges. If 
you don’t insist upon too much ventilation, you 
can do as well perhaps at St. Peter’s as in Salem 
Chapel, which has restrictions of its own. 

C. A. L. Ricwarps. 


Proressor Percy Gardner has accepted the invitation 
of the Council of the Archeological Institute of America 
to lecture before the Societies of the Institute, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States, during April and May. 
The Institute expects to arrange for a similar series of 
lectures, by some foreign scholar of distinction, every 
year hereafter. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTIONS, NORTH 
AND SOUTH.* 


Judge Emory Speer, of the Federal Court 
of the Southern District of Georgia, is so well 
known as a lawyer and a judge, not only of the 
highest accomplishments but of eminently sound 
and catholic judgment, that one turns with un- 
usual interest the pages of a book from him on 
constitutional questions. Of South Carolina 
ancestry, of Georgian birth and life, and speak- 
ing in these pages originally to law students of 
a Southern university, the opportunity was a 
notable one. But the very dedication of the 
book gives the key-note to what follows, and 
assures the confidence of the reader. It runs: 

“To my father, Eustace W. Speer, D.D., an exem- 
plar of the Christian patriot, who early tanght his chil- 


dren that love of our common country he inherited from 
patriot sires.” 

This thin volume, so beautifully prepared by a 
Southern publishing house, is a gratifying pro- 
duct of that new South which so many this side 
the Ohio are yet loth to recognize. Speaking 
of these lectures in the preface, Judge Speer 
says : 

“It is gratifying to believe that after many formid- 
able assaults and misguiding interpretations, from time 
to time aimed at the indispensable and inherent powers 
of the noble instrument to which they relate, its estab- 
lished efficacy for all the essentials of National Govern- 
ment has won for it lasting popular confidence and the 
anxious desire of enlightened Americans to master its 
principles. Indeed, there is now known of all men in 
all sections of our country the priceless value of the 
truth expressed by Washington in his Farewell Address. 
‘The Union is the edifice of our real independence, the 
support of our tranquility at home, our peace abroad, 
our prosperity, our safety, and the very liberty which 
we so highly prize; and for this Union we should cher- 
ish a cordial, habitual, immovable attachment, and 
should discountenance whatever may suggest even a 
suspicion that it can in any event be abandoned.’ The 
author, engaged for nearly thirteen years with judicial 
duties largely involving the enforcement of the National 
laws among Southern people, is enabled to certify that 
this truth is as dear to the intelligent Southern men of 
to-day as to Hamilton, the brilliant projector of the Con- 
stitution; to Madison, its incomparable advocate; to 
Marshall, its great expounder; and to the illustrious 
Washington himself.” 


This is a high tribute, from a high source, 
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to the sanity of thinking of the intelligent por- | 


i Ss - | " ang! 
tion of the South on a fundamental matter: | cation and Secession. 


and in view of the doctrine of Federal power 
advanced in the body of the book, we may ac- 


cept it as impartial and authoritative. Cer- | strictly national, rather than from a sectional or partisan, 


* Lectures ON THE CONSTITUTION OF THE Unrrep STATES, 
before the Law Class of Mercer University. By Emory Speer. 
Macon, Georgia: J. W. Burke Company. 

NULLIFICATION AND SECESSION IN THE UNITED StaTEs. 
By Edward Payson Powell. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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| tainly no judge reared in New England of Fed- 


eralist ancestors could take firmer nationalist 
ground than does Judge Speer in the fifth lee- 
ture, on the eighteenth and last clause of Sec- 
tion 8 Article I. of the Constitution — its En- 
abling Act. That the Supreme Court is the 
final interpreter of questions involving the 
Constitution, where the individual is concerned, 
is clearly stated, as follows : 

«“ Wherever the rights of the citizen may be affected 

by a particular governmental act, whether it be an act 
of Congress or the State legislature, or of an executive 
or judiciary functionary, either of the State or of the 
United States, if it be capable of submission to a court 
having jurisdiction, the final and common arbiter of the 
constitutional question is the supreme judicial authority 
of the courts of the United States. In such cases the 
final decision of that authority is binding upon all the 
people, all the states, and all the departments of the 
general government.” 
At the same time, it is shown, as a matter of 
fact, that in many cases the Executive or Con- 
gress may decide that it is constitutional to act 
in a certain manner, and so act, when the man- 
ner of action is wholly outside the purposes of 
the Constitution. 


« The constitutional corrective for such wrongs is the 
vote of the people at the next appropriate election. The 
decision of the executive as to the constitutionality of a 
measure has been found to be at times practically irre- 
vocable, even after the decision of the Supreme Court 
had pronounced otherwise.” 

But all this only emphasizes the supreme 
authority, of both act and interpretation, of the 
federal government as a whole, subject only to 
revision by the sovereign people. This is good 
doctrine of the school of Washington and Ham- 
ilton and Marshall. 

One or two misprints are noticed,— as the 
formation of the Ohio Company in 1849, and 
the signature of the Treaty of Paris in 1782. 
It is hardly accurate to speak of the Rocking- 
ham ministry of 1765 as a Tory ministry ; and 
Judge Speer could not mean to say of the 
Quebee Act of 1775, that « it proposed to make 
all the New England and Middle States a part 
of the province of Canada.”” The range of that 
famous act stopped on the south and east at the 
Ohio River and Lake Ontario. 


One is not so sure of the book on “ Nullifi- 
’ Mr. Powell means well, 
for he says: 

“It is my desire to state facts as viewed from a 


standpoint. But it is not without the sphere of legiti- 
mate history to aid, by such a statement of facts, in 
creating a more generous national sentiment, and a con- 
viction on the part of all sections that political right- 
eousness has not been the exclusive property of any one 
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part of the United States. It is time to deal justly by 


the South, and recognize its full share in the better part 
of nation-building, while at the same time we do not 
overlook the diverse obligations that naturally fell upon 
the complementary sections. In writing a history of 
attempts at nullification and secession, I shall not forget 
that they are the expressions of that intense individual- 
ism which was the most potent factor in creating our 
Republic.” 

But this author does not always possess that 
clarity of vision which one who undertakes to 
create “a more generous national sentiment” 
should have. The book is dedicated “to the 
South as well as to the North, to the West as 
well as to the East, with a spirit of equal justice 
to all— our common land, our indissoluble 
Union”; and the motto is borrowed from Lin- 
coln,—** With malice toward none; with charity 
for all.” 

But in the attempt to do justice to the South 
and to the Southern exponents of state-rights 
doctrine, there is a constant disparagement of 
those in the North who opposed them, or fell 
into the same way of thinking when it served 
their turn ; and the presentation of all the expo- 
nents of the old Federalism, from Hamilton 
down, is tinged with something at least as strong 
as malice. It can serve no useful purpose — 
least of all that of reconciling “ the sections ’”— 
to constantly disparage the leaders of thought 
over large areas of time and of country. We 
are constantly given insinuation and innuendo 
for history. We are told that Otis “offered a 
resolution that no foreign-born person should 
hereafter hold an office in the United States,” 
and that “ it was probably provoked by the fact 
that Gallatin, a Swiss, at this time was rapidly 
rising to eminent leadership of the Republi- 
cans.” One of John Marshall’s decisions is 
labelled “ this zigzag of facts ”; and it is added, 
— ‘the confusion of trying to distinguish be- 
tween state governments and the people is 
absurd.” But history has not assigned confu- 
sion and absurdity to the mind of John Mar- 
shall. Mr. Powell knows it to be “a fact that 
Hamilton, together with Pickering, had on foot 
a secret plot with Great Britain to engage in a 
joint plundering expedition against Spanish 
possessions in America.” Of Hamilton, we read 
that “he quarrelled in turn with every promi- 
nent man with whom his lot was cast. Asa 


mere aid, he had flouted Washington, who 
petted him and humored him as he humored no 
other. He violently assailed and abused Adams. 
He shamelessly maligned Jefferson ; and Burr 
he traduced as ascoundrel.”’ When Washington 
steadily refuses to appoint Burr to an important 








office, we are asked, « Was this the keen insight 
of a great mind; or was it the result of the 
enmity of Hamilton?” We learn that “the 
irrepressible but detestable Timothy Pickering 
bobbed once more into publicity. With a her- 
edity of several generations of self-glorification, 
in being ‘chosen of God,’ he mixed religion and 
politics with such skill that be could baptize 
any meanness, and serve the Lord with any 
dishonor.” We read that Governeur Morris 
was “‘a fussy creature, who had more influence 
than he deserved.” We are told that Jackson 
* stole Texas,” but are not given the date. One 
is surprised also to learn of Charleston, that 
‘the religion was Calvinistic and Presbyterian.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Powell should be so 
vituperative, for, apart from its abuse of every 
exponent of the older Federalism, the book is 
laid down on sound principles. The sympa- 
thetic view taken of Jefferson is in accord with 
what is becoming more and more a national 
estimate of that truly great man. The portrai- 
ture of Calhoun is discriminating, and is well 
done. 


“His ideal of life was out of sight beyond that of 
Jackson and Clay and Crawford. Nearer akin to Jef- 
ferson in views and character than any other public man 
of the era, he wholly lacked Jefferson’s ability to widen 
with antagonism and expand with age. He believed in 
honesty, economy, and liberty. His doctrine of State 
Rights was the doctrine as it had stood in 1798. He 
drew back from nationalism; he drew in from the com- 
bat at large. . . . He would yield nothing, bend nowhere. 
Of necessity he dropped down to State leadership and 
State rights and State institutions. To become the 
champion of slavery because slavery was a State insti- 
tution was the final lot of a man apparently born to be 
the greatest national leader of his era. 

«“ The State stamp was a deep and indelible one. It 
did not breed nationalists, but it bred its strongest char- 
acters to look inward instead of outward. Nullification 
was a natural consequence. Its association with slavery 
was an incident, not a provoking cause. The deep cause 
of action in two rebellions was State character.” 


Having in six chapters dealt with as many 
attempts to nullify or to secede, from 1798 to 
1861, the author does some of his best writing 
in a concluding chapter on the problems of the 
period since 1865, when the era of faction 
closed. Under the topics, the Negro Problem, 
the Problem of Ignorance, the Problem of 
Expansion, Spoliation of the Rich, Spoliation 
of the Poor, Protection of Special Industries, 
Centralization, Failure of Popular Government, 
he asks some pertinent questions and indicates 
some present dangerous tendencies. Nowhere 
has a more forcible impeachment of class legis- 
lation been written than under the sixth head. 
The danger of too much government from 
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Washington is ever present to many good 
Federalists to-day who cherish a Nation but 
fear a Juggernaut, and Mr. Powell voices the 
convictions of many a less impetuous mind than 
his own. Yet he should have known that to 
General Grant is due the credit of initiating 
the policy of withdrawing the Federal troops 
from the South —a policy which Mr. Hayes 
approved and carried out. Although one takes 
issue with Mr. Powell’s invective, it is impos- 
sible not to enjoy intellectually his trenchant 
and epigrammatic English in an age of much 
diffuse vapidity. General Wilkinson, the one 
victim of his trenchant style who deserves 
nearly all that is said of him, is thus disposed 
of in a parting sentence: “ He spent his old 
age on an estate in Mexico bought with the 
profits of his treason. There he wrote a much 
more reputable Life than he had succeeded in 


living.” Joun J. Hatsey. 


AN ENGLISH STATESMAN IN EGYPT.* 


Sir Alfred Milner, in his work on “ En- 
gland in Egypt,” makes frequent reference to 
Sir Evelyn Baring. ‘The stars were indeed 
gracious,” he says, “‘ when, at the beginning of 
our greatest troubles, it occurred to the British 
Government to entrust the conduct of its policy 
to the hands of Sir Evelyn Baring.”’ Under the 
latter name Lord Cromer is probably better 
known to the world at large, as it was only in 1892 
that he was raised to the peerage, several years 
after the occurrence of those events in Anglo- 
Egyptian history which first brought his name 
into general notice, and which now furnish a 
large portion of the material of Mr. H. D. 
Traill’s elaborate Biography. 

Sir Evelyn Baring was born in 1841, edu- 
cated at the Woolwich Academy, and served 
ten or twelve years as an artillery officer ; be- 
came in 18738 private secretary to Lord North- 
brook, Viceroy of India; was appointed in 
1877 English Commissioner of the Egyptian 
Debt ; in 1879 was made joint member with 
M. de Blignitres of the Dual Control estab. 
lished for the purpose of inquiring into all 
branches of the Egyptian public service, with 
the ran/x of minister and a seat in the cabinet ; 
succeeded Sir John Strachey as Financial 
Member of the Council of India in 1880 ; and 
in 1883 was sent back to Cairo as Consul- 


*Lorp Cromer. A Biography. By H. D. Traill. Ilus- 


trated. New York: Edward Arnold. 
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General with the rank of minister plenipoten- 
tiary in the diplomatic service. This office, 
unless we are mistaken, he still holds. 

More than three-quarters of Mr. Traill’s 
book is devoted to Baring’s record as Consul- 
General, for which post his earlier training in 
the finances both of India and of Egypt was a 
valuable preparation. The financial situation 
in Egypt has for many years been the one 
problem in that country pressing for solution, 
and it is largely due to Lord Cromer’s mas- 
terly grasp of the situation and firm insistence 
on certain wise reforms, especially in the mat- 
ter of less lavish expenditure, that the country 
has escaped bankruptcy and is in a solvent 
condition to-day. His service to Egypt in se- 
curing the appropriation by its government, in 
1885, of a million pounds for the irrigation 
works, cannot be overestimated ; nor can his 
firmness and wisdom in keeping under such 


admirable control, with Lord Roseberry at the 
y 


Foreign Office to back him, the headstrong and 
petulant youth of eighteen who succeeded Tew- 
fik Pasha as Khedive, in 1892, and straightway 
endeavored to surround himself with a worth- 
less crew of ministers and advisers. Indeed, 
the entire record of Lord Cromer’s life in 
Egypt may serve as an argument to convince 
the skeptical that the mission of England in 
Egypt is after all a beneficent one. 

Mr. Traill tells once more the sad story of 
General Gordon’s mission to the Soudan, and 
the criminally timid and dilatory policy of the 
second Gladstone administration, to which the 
world has agreed to ascribe the tragic death 
of the hero. The tale is rehearsed in order to 
clear of all blame the Consul-General at Cairo, 
who acted as intermediary between Gordon and 
the home government, and transmitted to 
Downing Street those repeated appeals for aid 
— even if it should be only a hundred, only 
fifty men — which came from Khartoum day 
after day and month after month, but were un- 
heeded until too late. Lord Cromer is shown 
by his biographer to have been technically 
blameless in the matter ; and yet one is tempted 
to query whether another man in his place — 
perhaps one far less skilled in diplomacy and 
less distinguished as a financier — might not 
have taken such positive action, whether offi- 
cially or unofficially, as to effect Gordon’s res- 
cue. The pity of it all is that Gordon’s sacrifice 
was so needless, and his relief, even with all the 
blundering and delay, was so nearly accom- 
plished. 

The biographer speaks, with reason, of the 
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difficulties in presenting such a subject as he 
has here undertaken, on account of the personal 
effacement enjoined by the conditions of the 
diplomatic service. He has, nevertheless, suc- 
ceeded in putting together a very good chapter 
on “ Personal Characteristics,” and in leaving 
the reader well satisfied that Lord Cromer is a 
man worth reading about. The volume con- 
tains some good portraits and other illustrations. 


Percy Favor BIckne.u. 


| 
| 
| 
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REASON AND FAITH.* 





The authority of reason can never be shaken, for | 
we have only reason with which to pluck it down. 
Faith cannot be escaped, for reason involves it. Our 
ever-returning confidence in reason, in spite of its | 
inadequate and conflicting results, is an act of faith | 
in truth, faith in our own relations to it, faith in the | 
divinely ordered movement by which it is being | 
reached. We see in part, is the formula of life. 
We see: of that we are sure. We see in part only: 
hence these delays and contradictions. Many seek- 
ers, scattered in a dense forest, are shouting to each 
other, and trying to find the path. The confusion 
is a confusion of order; the bewilderment is one | 
that is passing away. One feels at no other time 
the magnitade of the spiritual world, in which for 
the moment we seem to be lost, so much as when he 
hears the cries, near and far, “ This is the way.” 

The many friends of Professor Drammond will | 
be thankful for « The Ideal Life.” It opens with 
two loving sketches of him by Dr. W. Robertson 
Nicoll and Ian Maclaren. The bulk of the volume 
is made up of brief, penetrative, and profoundly 
earnest discourses. It opens with one on * Ill Tem- 

*Tae Ipeat Lire. By Henry Drummond. With Memorial 
Sketches by W. Robertson Nicoll and Ian Maclaren. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue Rirscuiian Toeoiocy, and The Evangelical Faith. 
By James Orr, D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

A Nationa, Cuavurcu. By William Reed Huntington, 
Rector of Grace Church. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tux SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WESTMINSTER STANDARDS AS 


a CREED. By Benjamin B. Warfield. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 

MinisTeRIAL Prirstnoop. By R.C. Moberly, D.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Bupp#isM AND 1rs CHRISTIAN CRITICS. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Co. 

Tae Livinc Curist. By Paul Tyner. 
The Temple Publishing Co. 

Tue Facrs anp THE Fairn. By Beverley E. Warner, D.D. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. 

Strupres my ComPpARATIVE THEOLOGY. 
the Rev. George H. Trever, Ph.D., D.D. 
& Jennings. 

CurisTIANITY, THE WorLD-Rewicion. Lectures delivered 
in India and Japan, by John Henry Barrows, D.D, Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Screntiric Aspects or Curist1AN Evipences. By 
G. Frederick Wright, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 


By Paul Carus. 


Denver, Colo.: 


Six Lectures, by 
Cincinnati: Curts 
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per,” conceived in the best spirit of the author. 
Professor Drummond won loving and widely scat- 
tered attention by his very eager grasp of spiritual 
things, united with a firm hold on physical facts. 
He gave himself heartily to the true problem of life, 
the reconciliation of these two. In this work, he 
met with much success; but this achievement was 
of chief value because in his own mind and heart he 
sacrificed nothing of the goal in reaching it. The 
goal was assured, whatever might be determined as 
to any particular path to it. 

“ The Ritschlian Theology,” by Dr. James Orr, is 
an interesting and well-written book. It is at once 
appreciative and critical. It is a thorough presenta- 
tion of a method of thought that has gained ground 


| rapidly in Germany, and is fitted materially to modify 
| questions of proof in matters of faith. The view of 


Professor Ritschl tends to make the argument fer 
Christianity relatively independent of the historical 
facts which accompanied its birth and can be restored 
only partially and with difficulty, and rests it upon 


_ Christianity as a present spiritual fact, undeniable 


in its nature, and which we can judge in its intrinsic 
force. This is a position which deserves the exhaus- 


| tive discussion it receives in the volume before us. 


“A National Church” is composed of two lec- 


| tures by the Rev. W. R. Huntington ; the first pre- 


sents the theory of a national church, while the 
second lecture defends its practicability. The book 
differs from the current discussion which the topic 
has called forth in dropping down to the more mod- 
est and less logical purpose of a national, in place 
of a universal, church. The lectures are rhetorical 
rather than powerful. They will encourage those 
already convinced, but will make no inroad on the 
refractory. The dispersion and division of religious 
faiths are no unfortunate accident, but are incident to 
an inevitable and progressive movement—the asser- 
tion of an independent, personal religious life. Not 
till this force has so far expended itself as to leave 
us ready for a more vital union on a higher plane, 
shall we begin to rebuild churches in a larger spirit. 

“ The significance of the Westminster Standards,” 


| by Dr. Benjamin B. Warfield, is a denominational 


address to a rigidly denominational audience — the 
Presbytery of New York. Its character is suffi- 
ciently indicated by this early assertion : “ In these 
forms of words we possess the most complete, the 
most fully elaborated and carefully guarded, the 
most perfect, and the most vital expression that has 
ever been framed by the hand of man, of all that 
enters into what we call evangelical religion, and of 
all that must be safeguarded if evangelical religion 
is to persist in the world.” This assertion the author 
seeks to establish historically and reflectively. 

“ Ministerial Priesthood” is the product of a 
vigorous and ardent mind. Like most books of this 
character, it is well worth reading; if not for con- 
viction, yet for comprehension. To the easy-going 


Protestant with whom the diversities of churches 
belong to the accidents of life, the methods of thought 
which pertain to an earnest churchman are a revela- 
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tend his sympathies. The ruling ideas of the book 
are, that Christianity involves of necessity a com- 
plete ideal relation between men — that organic life 
which we know as a church ; that the internal power 
of the church cannot be separated from its external 
form; that the two, therefore, must inhere in one 
definite and transecendant product. From these 
premises the author infers that our spiritual devel- 
opment must lie along a single line of church de- 
velopment. The vigorous enforcement of these ideas 
will certainly be corrective to many minds. The 
view which has much logical force within itself 
seems, however, to be constructed in oversight, if 
not in contempt, of the actual stages of growth in 
the world. The perfect church, like a perfect gov- 
ernment ora perfect family, is reached through many 
imperfect ones, with ever renewed selection and re- 
jection. To cling obstinately to the old is oftentimes 
to aid its demerits in smothering its merits. Our 
church ideal is still in the air like all our other ideals. 

“ Baddhism and its Christian Critics ’’ is a care- 
ful and illuminating statement, by Dr. Paul Carus, 
of the ideas which underlie Buddhism. We have 
no doubt of the essential correctness of the treatise 
as an exposition of that faith, nor of its fitness to 
remove much of the disagreement and doubt asso- 
ciated with previous statements. The author has 
rendered a good service. The underlying idea of 
the system, which the author also entertains, we are 
not, however, prepared to accept. We are quite 
content to reject the Brahminic notion of a distinct, 
permanent self, the source of mental phenomena. 
This is doubling a thing: putting a second thing 
within the thing as a means of exposition. We are 
not, however, shut up to a mere flow of phenomena, 
a series of forms, as the only counter conception. 


senses or to consciousness carry with them to the 
intellect, the energy, physical or spiritual, which 


garded. If this were not so, then the chariot and 
the man—a comparison frequently employed in the 
exposition — would indeed stand on the same basis. 
The chariot is made up of its parts, and the man of 
his parts. Suppose the chariot to be suddenly en- 
dowed with life, to have a spirit in the wheels: it 
would have suffered no change, under the view 
urged, as its parts would remain the same. As a 
matter of fact, however, the hidden connections 
would be totally altered. Evolution involves as dis- 
tinctly that which is evolved, as the forms through 
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tion. They broaden his spiritual horizon and ex- | 
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by Nirvana. Take away all concrete experience, 
and what is left? Nothing, says one; pure form, 
says another. But pure form is inseparable from 
concrete form. It is concrete, or it ceases to be. 
By pursuing an abstraction, by being lost in the last 
abstraction, Buddhism is infinitely inferior to Chris- 
tianity. It partially regains its ground by affirming 
virtually that pure form is perfect form, and then 
pursuing perfection as the highest form. We think 
the author is open to the criticism — a criticism 
which certainly attaches to many in our time — of 
making the words science and scientific a kind of 
fetich. His theory of the ultimate nature of things 
must, like other theories, fight its way through. It 
will prevail or fail according to its simplicity and 
aptness. It is vain to call it scientific, as if science 
stood for some form of absolute knowledge, and was 
applicable to the opinions of the author, and not to 
those of other men. Our author has skill as a tax- 
idermist ; but he is so delighted with it that he turns 
all the life of the world into a collection of stuffed 
skins, and then proceeds to pronounce them superior 


| to the original creation. We have no criticism on 


the spirit of the book, but only on the ultimate phil- 


| osophy which underlies it. 


“The Living Christ,” by Mr. Paul Tyner, is a 
piece of mysticism, loving and tender, but quite 
away from the world in which we now are. The 
living Christ is to be understood in a literal sense. 
He has revealed himself to the author, and is to be 
revealed to all. The remote, fragile nature of the 
vision is made both painful and ludicrous, when we 
are told that the denowement is to take place in 
Denver. The infinite conceit of the human mind! 
Like a caterpillar, it steals away into some crevice, 


| spins its cocoon, and thinks the whole world is going 
| through the same change. 
The phenomena which address themselves to the | 


Dr. Beverley Warner’s book on “ The Facts and 


| The Faith ”’ is the result of a series of discourses on 


_ the Apostles’ Creed. Its spirit is of the best. Its 
sustains them. The substance and form are insep- | 


arable correlatives — the same thing differently re- | 


which it passes. Take the case most favorable to | 
this theory of forms simply, that of the triangle. | 


Suppose a given right-angled triangle: enlarge it 
indefinitely. As long as it remains a distinct tri- 
angle, the relations hold. Let it begin to lose its 
parts for the mind by virtue of magnitude, and their 
relations disappear with them; it is by virtue only 
of a concrete triangle that we hold them fast. Just 
here has arisen the confusion as to what is meant 


effort is to unite once more in a living faith tradi- 
tional dogma and growing knowledge. The atti- 
tude of the author is a frank, receptive one. He 
has no fear of eating of the tree of knowledge, or 
any expectation that the sources of faith will be 
dried up by its fruits. The world, as a divine pro- 
duct, has such hold on his mind that the method of 
control and guidance becomes a question of ever- 
renewed interest and inquiry. The work will be 
helpful to many in making the transition, so often 
found difficult, from a less adequate to a more ade- 
quate faith ; from a fixed to a flexible expression of 
truth. It will restore movement to the vital centres 
of spiritual growth. 

Dr. Trever’s volume of “ Studies in Comparative 
Theology”’ is based on six lectures given at Law- 
rence University, Wisconsin. The present size of 
the book would indicate considerable expansion of 
the matter from its first form. It treats in three 
lectures of The Vedic Religion, of Buddhism, of 
Zoroaster, and Moses. The three following lectures 
are on “The Religion of Abraham’s Boyhood 
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Home,” “ The Sphinx’s Cry for Light,” “ The Voice 
of the Gospel to Other Religions.”” The book indi- 
eates wide knowledge. It is popular, instructive, 
and interesting. It is likely to bring pleasure and 
profit to many readers. Its spirit is intelligent and 
liberal. The criticisms that one might be disposed 
to make are secondary rather than fundamental. 

“ Christianity, the World-Religion ” is a replica- 
tion of Dr. Barrows’s previous work on “ The Par- 
liament of Religions.” The extraordinary energy 
shown by him on that occasion has made him an 
institution by himself. 
that event has been the lecture course established by 
Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell ; the lectures to be delivered 
in Calcutta or some other city of India. The vol- 
ume before us contains seven lectures delivered in 
Caleutta, repeated elsewhere, and accompanied by 
many addresses given in the course of an extended 
tour in India and the East. It also contains a 
sketch, by the Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D., of 
Ahmednagar, of the visit of Dr. Barrows to India 
and Japan. Dr. Barrows gives great magnitude 
to the ideas which oceupy him, and fills full all 
their spaces with an inexhaustible enthusiasm. His 
style is like his method of activity. Many from all 
quarters are made to contribute to the book in hand. 
Dr. Barrows’s trip was not the opening of a reli- 
gious bazaar, in which different views and convic- 
tions might be mingled and exchanged, but a steady 
enforcement of Christianity as the true world- 
religion. He strengthened the missionaries of the 
faith who preach it as the especial revelation of God. 
His themes were such subjects as “ The World-wide 
Aspects of Christianity,” “The Universal Book,” 
“The Universal Man and Saviour.” 

Prof. G. Frederick Wright’s work on “ The Sci- 
entific Aspects of Christian Evidences” is one of 
marked ability. It is well fitted to give hesitancy 


One of the suggestions of | 


and sobriety to almost anyone’s opinion on the funda- | 


mental data which underlie faith. 
self-confident methods into which destructive criti- 


The facile and | 


i lily falls, tended and just | ue 
arco i agli per a ie geen) treated with great minuteness of detail, keen insight, 


rebuke. Yet, on the other hand, we cannot but 
feel that the mind of the author is somewhat too 
much burdened by the desire to defend the earlier 


current than as an avowed object. 


to urge the supernatural as an essential ingredient | 
of faith, and another to accept it scrupulously as it | 


offers itself in the Scriptures. The book is what it 
purports to be, a discursive discussion of the grounds 
of belief involved in Christianity. The inquiry is 
associated with accurate and extended knowledge ; 
reaches to many and very diverse particulars ; and 
is instructive and stimulating, whether we do or do 
not accept its exact conclusions. The earlier chap- 
ters point out with great clearness the fact that the 
foundations of belief involve the same difficulties, no 
matter what our starting points. The later chapters 
treat of historical and textual criticisms. The book 
was well worth writing, and henee it is well worth 
reading. Joun Bascom. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, AND OTHER 
STUDIEsS.* 





It is a singular pleasure to accompany such com- 
petent guides as Mr. and Mrs. Webb through the 
complications of English Trade Unionism. Before 
our less highly developed country lie the problems 
which the wage-workers of England have, in good 
measure, made clear to themselves and to the world. 
In all essentials, we must pursue the same road. As 
manufacturing industry, with its concentration of 
population, dominates our life and gathers men into 
factories and cities, we shall require all the wisdom 
of experience to find our way. 

The authors of this book regard Trade Unionism 
as the industrial side of democracy. Under the title 
“Trade Union Structure” falls the discussion of 
the evolution of governmental organization in local 
unions, provincial and national federations, and 
interunion relations. Not a little light is thrown 
upon the much-lauded schemes of the referendum, 
initiative, and instructed delegates. For a century 
these unions have been trying experiments with 
town-meeting government, and as their numbers and 
territory increased they have been compelled to 
adopt representative institutions. In political gov- 
ernment the nations have thought out, or groped 
their way to, the differentiation of professional rep- 
resentatives for legislation and expert administrators 
in civil service ; and in trade-unionism a similar evo- 
lution is discernible. The unit tends to be the whole 
trade and not the local association of craftsmen. 

In connection with the topic “ Trade Union Fune- 
tion,” the authors treat the methods and the regu- 
lations employed by organized wage-workers to 
obtain their ends. The methods are classified as 
mutual insurance, collective bargaining, and legal 
enactments. The regulations cover the standard 
rate, normal day, sanitation and safety, new pro- 
cesses and machinery, continuity of employment, 
entrance into a trade, and the right toatrade. Each 
of these great concerns of the operative classes is 


and apparent impartiality. The information comes 
first-hand from documents and personal observation. 


views. This appears, however, rather as an under- | The severe criticism of the Trade Union Congress 


It is one thing | 


gives evidence that these sympathetic historians of 
the moment are not slavish admirers but critical 
friends. 

The chapter on the Standard Rate should be care- 
fully studied by those who sincerely desire to under- 
stand the movement. “Among trade-union regu- 
lations there is one which stands out as practically 
universal, namely, the insistence on payment accord- 
ing to some definite standard, uniform in its appli- 

* LypusTRIAL Democracy. By Sydney and Beatrice Webb. 
In two volumes. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tue Soctan Minp anp Epvucation. By George Edgar 
Vincent. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

SoctaL TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE VICTORIAN AGE, 
T. H.S. Escott. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tae Workers: AN Expermment tn Reauitry. By Walter 
A. Wyckoff. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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cation.” This principle is frequently misrepresented. 
The demand is for a minimum, not for a maximum, 


[April 16, 


if he is very proud of his colleague's achievement. 


| A brief statement of the topics of Professor Vin- 


rate of wages. The employer can pay as much more | 
| to show that teachers and social students will be 


as he chooses for persons of special skill. In some 
cases the more skillful have chosen to yield higher 
income for the sake of security, just as investors 
prefer low interest with good basis of credit to high 


interest when payment is uncertain. Only by main- | 


taining a standard rate is there a possibility of col- 
lective bargaining. The individual workman, with 
the perishable commodity of day-labor to offer, is 


helpless. Individual bargaining leads straight to | 
bondage. The reasons for desiring piece-wages in | 
some occupations, and time-wages in others, are | 


clearly explained. 
In contending for improved appliances for health 


cent’s “ Social Mind and Education ” will be enough 


obliged to make acquaintance with the work for 
themselves. The task of the thesis is to bring to 
bear upon the problem of education certain concep- 
tions of social philosophy. The argument, as summed 
up in the Introduction, follows these subjects: The 
psychical products of social evolution, ideas, jadg- 
ments, and desires, react upon individuals and are 
modified by them. Science and philosophy are the 
product of the efforts of the race to join the phe- 
nomena of existence in causal connections and a 
verified system. “Education sets before itself the 


| task of relating the individual intrinsically to the 


and safety, the unions have rendered a service to | 


national efficiency, and they have been sustained by 
instructed public opinion. The unions can no longer 
be justly charged with opposition to machinery ; 
they are organized to secure their share of the 


increased product. The tragical suffering attending | 


the introduction of new processes is greatly miti- 
gated by prompt and united action. The societies 
have not succeeded in securing continuity of employ- 
ment, but they have made headway in preventing 
the reserve army of the unemployed from sinking 
all gains by requiring a certain number of hours of 
work for all who are engaged. . 

Those who approve the individualistic decisions 
of Illinois courts in relation to restricting the hours 
of work by adult women should consider the history 
of that subject in England (pp. 584-585). We 
seem to be still in a very crude and backward state 
as compared with England since 1847. 

The economists are far more favorable to trade- 


unions than formerly. The former wage fund | 


and population theories have suffered great modifi- 
cation in the light of criticism and of life. The 
authors, though pronounced socialists, declare that 
the standard of living has steadily improved among 
capable men. Nominal wages are higher ; the goods 


ment is more constant. In this they agree with 
Giffin, Wright, and others who are charged with 


social tradition, so that he may become an organic 
part of society.” The higher education seeks syn- 
thesis of the products of previous analysis. “ Social 
life and the student in relation to it form the real 
centre " for correlation of studies. 

There is no social brain or sensorium ; but there 
is social thinking where the members of a group 
share common thoughts and communicate or agree. 
Philosophy as applied to social phenomena aims to 
“afford a view of associated life by generalizing 
into a coherent conception the sciences which have 
been differentiated from the experiences of men, to 
recombine into reality the subjective abstractions of 
the social mind, to serve as a science of the sciences.” 

It is in sociology, rather than in physiology, or 
even psychology, according to Dr. W. T. Harris, 
that the various studies are to find their unity and 


| full meaning. The present social environment — 
| man, nature, and the interaction of these — is the 


unity which must be first broken up for analysis and 
again integrated in the higher synthesis of an intel- 
lectual system. The various schemes for harmo- 
nizing and giving order to the various studies are 
described. On the basis of this survey a tentative 
curriculum for a college course is laid out with some 


| detail of illustration. A very excellent apparatus of 
consumed are cheaper ; hours are shorter; employ- | 


optimism. They see in trade unionism a permanent | 


element in a socialistic state, the legal representative 
of the operative members of society. 


The darker side of modern life is seen in the Un- | 


employable, aterm used to designate the lower grades 


of laborers who cannot earn a full living and merely | 


compete enough with capable men to lower their 
wages. Members of this class should be separated 


from others and educated to become employable, or, | 


if the defect is too serious, should be kept in farm | 
colonies, and made to earn what they can, but with- | 


out competing with independent laborers. This con- 
clusion agrees with that of the eminent investigator, 
Mr. Charles Booth. 


It is a little difficult for one closely related to 
another in teaching to be exactly critical, especially 


references, in foot-notes and bibliography, gives 
increased value to an important discussion of a great 
theme. But these quotations are much more than 
mere patches of color; they are the starting-points 
of independent criticism, and are made to render 
real service in the expansion of the central theme. 
The whole subject of the relation of sociology to 
pedagogy is here brought up to date. 


“ Social Transformations of the Victorian Age,” 
by Mr. T. H. S. Escott, is a milestone on the high- 
way of progress. It is written in the optimistic 
style of Mr. Carnegie’s « Triumphant Democracy.” 
With a light and airy motion we are carried over 
thirty-one chapters in the illuminated story of the 
Queen's reign. If one side is given undue promi- 
nenee, it certainly is that side which is most agree- 
able to look upon. What so many have won may 
be possible for many others to achieve, and the 
advance-guard tells of a host pressing closely in their 
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footsteps. Cheerful it is to walk about the mother- 
country with a well-informed citizen, and consider 
the growth of wealth, the enlarged power of the 
democracy, the improved means of education, the 
fusion of classes in local government, the renewed 
spiritual life of the ancient universities, the achieve- 
ments of science and invention, the transfiguration 
of religious thought and practice, and the reign of 
law at home and in the colonies. 


Mr. Wyckoff's interesting articles narrating his 
experiences as a laboring-man have appeared in book 
form, and they are well worth reading or re-reading. 
“An Experiment in Reality” it was for a soft- 


handed scholar to take his chances in lanes, high | 


roads, lumber camps, on farms and in ditches, with 
those inured to hard labor. Moneyless, he made 
his way across New York and Pennsylvania, hiring 
out here and there for what he could get for un- 
skilled service. With excellent literary power he 
makes us see and feel with him and his companions, 
and to realize the chasm which divides classes in 
this country. Of course there must be something 
too subjective and partial in this brief trial of a new 
mode of life. The scholar who has not been brought 
up with laborers can never quite take their point of 
view. But this writer at least brings our fellows of 
the ditch and the woods closer to our sympathies. 
The characterization of types is sketchy, but bold 
and strong. If anyone is tempted to draw too hasty 
inferences from these scattered hints of life, and 
generalize on the basis of mere suggestions, it will 
not be the author’s fault; for he is modest in gen- 
eralizations, and puts us on our guard against taking 


a story for a philosophy. C. R. HENDERSON. 


BRIEFS ON NEW Books, 


“ What is Good Music?” is the title 
musical of an admirable little book by Mr. 
understanding. = WJ. Henderson, which has just been 
published by Messrs. Charles Seribner’s Sons. Mr. 
Henderson begins by saying that “the right to like 
or dislike a musical composition has long been re- 
garded as coéxistent with human freedom,” and 
then proceeds to show that this alleged right is of 
precisely the same character as the right to dislike 
Shakespeare and like Sir Lewis Morris, for ex- 
ample, or to look coldly upon the Venus of Melos 
and warm up at sight of a Rogers group. In other 
words, musical compositions are good or bad without 
any regard for the tastes of the ignorant public, and 
the critic is the one who knows the difference be- 
tween good and bad, and is prepared to advance 
solid scientific reasons for the faith that is in him. 
To help those who know little of music as an art to 
form judgments with some approximation to cor- 
rectness, is the purpose of the book whose keynote 
is sounded at the outset in the words above quoted. 


An aid to 











Mr. Henderson writes in a very plain and reason- | 





able manner, indulging now and then in a bit of 
satirical comment, and occasionally saying things 
that are not often heard but cannot be said too often. 
One of these things is thus expressed: “ Without 
musical emotion that can be communicated to the 
hearer, the most exquisite touch in the world will 
have no effect. Temperament — temperament — is 
what we all cry for. What is temperament? It is 
hard to define, but easy to discern. We know that 
Jean de Reszke radiates with it, and that Melba is 
absolutely without it.” As for the satire, the follow- 
ing is neatly put: “ You were once persuaded to go to 
what a friend described as a chamber-music concert. 
There you heard four ghostly persons perform an 
operation which seemed to you to be the articulation 
of asymphonic skeleton. At that entertainment you 
became reckless and slept openly in the sight of all 
men. And let me add in strict confidence that if 
the performance was no better than most of our 
quartet-playing, I do not blame you for your som- 
nolence.” We hope that our few words of commend- 
ation will send a good many non-musical readers to 
Mr. Henderson’s book. It deserves a large audi- 
ence, and is sure to help those who are struggling 
in the endeavor to appreciate musical art, and need 
to be helped in just this way. 


Mathematica! 
Psychology, 
so-cailed. 


A volume of a hundred pages with 
so formidable a title as “ The Math- 
ematical Psychology of Gratry and 
Boole, translated from the language of the Higher 
Calculus into that of Elementary Geometry by Mary 
Everest Boole” (Putnam) is likely to attract some 
little attention by its title alone. But the mathe- 
matician will probably pass this bizarre little volume 
over to the psychologist, and the psychologist will 


_ be equally anxious to shift the burden of responsi- 


bility upon the mathematician ; while the curiosity 
of the general reader, unless he happens to enjoy 
something of this flavor, will be satisfied by a very 
small dose. The husband of the translator was 
Professor George Boole, an eminent mathematician, 
and particularly remembered for his original con- 
tributions to the field of symbolic logic as studied by 
algebraic methods. But the present brochure is as 
innocent of any account of Boole’s work as it is of 
mathematies or psychology. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of mathematical terms distorted into un- 
usual uses, but no appreciation of the essential prin- 
ciples of mathematical procedure. The task of stat- 
ing what the book is not is comparatively simple ; 
to indicate what it really contains is very difficult, 
for this raises the question on the part of the reader 
as to whether he really knows or understands what 
the book dees contain. There is, however, a con- 
siderable use of the argument by analogy, and the 
analogies are very flimsy. Because some figures 
used in the process of multiplication disappear in 
the conclusion, we have the law of sacrifice; the 
geometric diagonal indicates the principle of com- 
promise; mathematical thought is inspiration, and 
habit is the multiplication table. Then we have 
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disquisitions on vivisection and theology, on genius 
and insanity, on education and Newton, on morals 
and religion. These are all disconnectedly strung 
together, and leave one with an uncanny sense of 
puzzlement and incoherence. It is possible that the 
author had some ideas to express, but they are not 
very apparent, and may just as well come under any 
other rubric as under that of Mathematical Psy- 
chology. 


The Biackwoog Lhe early Edinburgh Reviewers, the 
group of Fraserians, the Blackwood set, are 
romans Some, interesting groups in a time now tak- 
ing to itself the golden tone of romance. Their inter- 
est is now largely historic, or, more accurately speak- 
ing, largely heroic. The men themselves are better 
remembered than their works: few read Jeffrey or 
Sydney Smith, save perhaps in selections; the wit 
and learning of Maginn and Mahoney has preserved 
their writings for a few only; and we think of the 
heroes of the “ Noctes”’ more as characters in lit- 
erature than as creators of it. A new volume of 
the “ Famous Scots Series” (Scribner) is written by 
Sir George Douglas, on “ The Blackwood Group.” 
It contains sketches, necessarily short, of John Wil- 
son, John Galt, D. M. Moir, Miss Ferrier, Michael 
Scott, and Thomas Hamilton. Lockhart and Hogg 
would of course have been included, were not sepa- 
rate volumes of the series reserved for them. This 
is right; but still, Christopher North seems a little 
lonely without Timothy Tickler and the Ettrick 
Shepherd. Of the six authors in question, we incline 








to think that the only one now read is Michael Scott. | 


The enormous production of Wilson, the facile work 
of « Delta,” the varied extemporizations of John 
Galt, are now nowhere; but “ Tom Cringle’s Log” 
may be said still to exist. As to Miss Ferrier’s 
“ Marriage,” we own to doubts. Sir George Douglas 
has immense admiration for it and its companions, 


and speaks of them in very strong terms. Indeed, | 


he rather makes one wish to read many a book 


which we feel sure nobody otherwise would read. | 


This we may or may not do; at any rate, we have 
here an excellent book for a niche in literary history 
that was vacant. ___ 


The mystery of ‘Lt was once a matter of vexation to 
“ The Statue 


ataeaal stand Kant’s “ Critique.” It seemed 
to him that a man who could understand Plato, 
Aristotle, Bacon, Locke, ought to be able to under- 


stand the work of a German professor translated by 


Macaulay that he could not under- | 


a Liverpool merchant. Macaalay was inclined to | 


think that the fault lay with Kant; but here he was | 


| 


partly wrong. In manner something like, are we a | 


little vexed that we have not wholly mastered the 
story of * The Statue in the Air” by Caroline Eaton 
Le Conte (Macmillan). We followed, in our time, 


the adventures of Endymion; we got safely to the | 


end of “ The Revolt of Islam’’; we thought once 
that we had our hand on Zanoni,—but here we have 
been baffled. We mention the matter more in re- 
gret than in criticism : an intelligible plot is not the 





one thing needful for a tale; “ The Statue in the 
Air” has doubtless a significance beyond the details 
of the story. Still, it may be remarked that even 
though wholly possessed by her glorious theme, the 
author would not have done ill in exhibiting a cer- 
tain consequence and coherence in the events which 
she chronicles. It will be admitted, we think, that 
the general reader likes to see some connection be- 
tween what he is reading at any time and what he 
has already read. The book presents in myth-like 
phantasietta the doings in some apocryphal pseudo- 
Hellenic fairy-land. It is a tale of shepherds and 
prophets, of hollow echoes and flushing apple- 
blossoms, of gods and harpies. It hymns in pulsing 
obscurities the awful power of Troglodytes and his 
final destruction by Euphorion, whereby (in our 
opinion) is very mystically shadowed forth the ulti- 
mate victory over Evil of Love through Art. Eupho- 
rian in the first ecstacy of his passion for Leanira 
strikes on a harp a few pellucid chords. “ As though 
the music wrought like an invisible chisel . . . out 
of the cold air was created a marble child.” The 
sacred statue was enshrined in the Cave of Love; 
but those curious to know the manner, or the reason, 
or what it had to do with Troglodytes, will do well 
to study the original text, where they may not only 
find what they want to know (a thing always pleas- 
ant), but also enjoy a number of verbal felicities and 
infelicities which we cannot here set down in detail. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats is already known as 
the author of poems and stories, and 
also as one of the foremost represent- 
atives of that Neo-Celtic Movement which is now 
sometimes mentioned with bated breath. Mr. Yeats 
is the leader of the Erse division of the Gadhelic 
branch of the Neo-Celtic Movement. The Gadhels 
are nowadays a good deal more active than the 
Cymrie Neo-Celts; in fact, Cymrie Neo-Celticism is 
now such an old story that there is hardly any Neo- 
ness about it. It need hardly be said that Neo- 
Celticism has no connection at all with the Scotch and 
Irish story-tellers that one sometimes hears of at the 
present day. Mr. Barrie, Mr. Crockett, “ Ian Mac- 
laren,” are not Neo-Celtic,— in fact, they are not 
even Celtic. Miss Jane Barlow is Celtic bat not 
Neo-Celtic. Miss Fiona Macleod, however, is Neo- 
Celtic,—has even been hailed as the “ initiator ” of 
the movement; Miss Nora Hopper is also Neo- 
Celtic, although strangely intelligible. Mr. William 
Sharp is Neo-Celtic in temper though not in topic, 
and Mrs. Sharp has done great service to the move- 
ment by her * Lyra Celtica.” But Mr. Yeats is 
the arch Neo-Celticist, and in his last book, « The 
Secret Rose” ( Dodd ), he shows forth the tenets of 
the cult as clearly as any tenets can be shown forth 
which have ever come into contact with the doe- 
trines of the Rosy Cross. Rosicrucianism is to the 
uninitiated wholly incomprehensible; and Neo- 
Celticism, except for externals, is very nearly so. But 
if the reader will dismiss from mind any thought 
of subtle doctrine or tenet, he may find in these tales 


Mysteries of 
the Neo-Ceitie 
Movement. 
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a good deal of pleasure. One can easily take them 
simply as they come, without knowing or trying to 
know what they may really be about ; and we think 
that in this way one will enjoy them most. As for 
any pseudo-serious ideas shadowed forth in these 
stories, we allow ourselves the opinion that they are 
silly. They may come from the Druids, or from 
the Round Towers, or from anywhere else ; but if 
no more valuable thoughts are hidden in the Speckled 
Book or the Book of the Dun Cow, we shall be con- 
tent if those massive tomes remain unprinted for 
another thousand years. Paying, therefore, no atten- 
tion to the doctrines of Neo-Celticism, we find in this 
collection of stories not infrequently very great 
charm. From the archaic legend of Aodh and the 
Queen Dectira, through the curious ancient-modern 
tales of Hanrahan the Red to the very contempo- 
rary “ Rosa Alchemica,” we are constantly coming 
across very charming things, usually bits of descrip- 
tion, which really arouse the imagination. The book 
is by a poet rather than a story-teller, and yet its 
stories are better than the two or three poems that 
it contains — a paradox which will say much to any- 
one who fully understands it. 





The second series of the “American 
Lectures on the History of Religions” 
has just been published (Putnam). 
These courses of lectures are patterned somewhat 
after the Hibbert Lectures in England, and are pre- 
sented annually at certain Eastern cities — Boston, 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, ete. A well- 
known group of scholars is behind the enterprise, 
which appears destined to be successful. Mr. T. W. 
Rhys-Davids gave the first course, which dealt with 
. Buddhism. The second course, given last season, 
was by Dr. Daniel G. Brinton upon the general 
topic “ Religions of Primitive Peoples.” The courses 
for 1898 and 1899 are already arranged ; they will 
deal with the religious history of Israel, and are to 
be presented by Dr. Cheyne and Professor Budde. 
Dr. Brinton is no novice in the field of primitive 
religions. His previous studies, confined chiefly to 
the American field, have been important. In this 
course of lectures he has touched a more general 
theme and drawn material from the whole world. 
He begins by outlining methods and defining terms ; 
then passes to the origin and content of primitive 
religions. Three forms of religious expression are 
recognized — the word, the object, the rite. Each 
is examined in detail. In his final lecture the author 
investigates the influence of their religions upon the 
lower peoples and the possible development of such 
religions. Every student, even if he may not agree 
completely with the author, will be glad of this con- 
venient and proper presentation of this subject. As 
the words “ primitive peoples” occur in the title of 
the book, it is a pity Dr. Brinton did not more nearly 
confine his discussions to the conceptions of the most 
primitive peoples known. Certainly the Aztecs and 
the Vedic Aryans are far from primitive, both in 
life and belief. One of the strongest of the many 


A study of 
the religuons of 
primitive people. 








good points of the book is the constant analysis of 
subjects. The separation of primary elements and 
their clear definition is certainly most important. 


The drift and consequence of the 
pretty volume entitled “The Love 
Affairs of Some Famous Men” 
(Stokes) is fairly indicated by its catchy title. The 
author, or rather compiler, presents a long list of 
famous authors, painters, musicians, divines, law- 
yers, statesmen, and so on, and shows us in a chatty 
anecdotal way how they “ got on” with their wives 
and mistresses — which was, it is needless to say, in 
many cases very badly. There was John Wesley, 
for instance, who married a Mrs. Vizelle, a widow 
whose subsequent conduct went far to bear out the 
theory of the elder Weiler. It is credibly related 
that Mrs. Wesley was even given to beating her 
eloquent husband. John Hampson, one of Wesley’s 
preachers, we learn, “ told his son that he once went 
into a room in the north of Ireland where he found 
Mrs. Wesley foaming with rage. Her husband was 
on the floor. She had been dragging him about 
by his hair, and still held in her hand some of the 
locks that she had pulled out of his head. More 
than once she laid violent hands upon him, and tore 
those venerable locks which had suffered sufficiently 
from the ravages of Time.” No wonder a man so 
afflicted could hold the view of things embodied in 
his expressive lines,— 
“ A point of life, a moment’s space, 
Removes me to that heavenly place, 
Or shuts me up in hell.’’ 

The volume is pleasantly written, and the author 
has ranged over a wide field in gathering his ex- 
amples. aconmanannemannian 
Some years ago, Professor A. S. Cook, 
of Yale University, published an en- 
tertaining little book on “ The Bible 
and English Prose Style,” in which he says that 
“from Casdmon’s time to the present the influence 
of Bible diction upon English speech has been vir- 
tually uninterrupted.” In his latest and more im- 
portant work, “ Biblical Quotations in Old English 
Prose Writers” (Macmillan), beginning with the 
well-known Hymn of Cadmon, Professor Cook pre- 
sents an admirable conspectus of old English bib- 
lical versions from the seventh to the tenth centary, 
embodying a summary of the best critical results of 
modern scholarship. The biblical scholar interested 
in the history of English versions, as well as the 
professional student of English, will hardly find else- 
where a more accurate survey of the field than is 
here presented. The body of the book is taken up 
with extracts containing biblical quotations, from 
King Alfred’s Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care 
(60 pp.), the Laws of King Alfred (8 pp.), King 
Alfred’s Version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
(6 pp.), and Aelfric’s Homilies (182 pp.),—all with 
the Latin originals printed at the foot of the page. 
Of these the most interesting, perhaps, are the ex- 
tracts from the Laws of the good king, closing with 


Bible diction in 
Old English prose. 
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the quotation : “ And thaet ge willen thaet othre men 
eow ne don, ne doth ge thaet othrum mannum ( quod 
vobis non vultis fieri, non faciatis aliis),” which 
forces the reflection that, after a thousand years, we 
are not yet near the Golden Age. To one familiar 
with Latin, the acquisition of a reading knowledge 
of Anglo-Saxon could not be made easier. The 
book contains two complete indexes — on “ Biblical 
Passages” and on “ Principal Words.” 





Ambrose Paré, surgeon to three kings 
of France, is the subject of an excel- 
lent monograph by Mr. Stephen 
Paget (Putnam). Paré, though wholly devoted to 
his profession, lived in the midst of such stirring 
events that his personality and his position at court 
are often used by writers in presenting a picture of 
the times. Thus, Balzac, in “Catherine de Medici,” 
makes Paré the central figure in a dramatic story of 
the death of Francis II., an incident merely referred 
to by the present author with the statement that the 
surgeon was accused by rivals of using means to 
prevent the recovery of his patient. That Paré was 
a keen observer is shown by quotations from his 
“ Journeys in Diverse Places,” and these, with a 
chapter of explanatory notes, furnish the most inter- 
esting reading in the present work. His ability in 
surgery, says the author, lay not so much in the 
invention of new methods as in the improvement of 
old ones. The vexed question of Paré’s religion is 
decided in favor of Catholicism, although his hu- 
manitarian sentiments made him openly disapprove 
of the civil wars and gave opportunity to his ene- 
mies to charge him with being in secret a Huguenot. 


A surgeon to 
three kings. 


BRIEFER MENTION. 


Professor Henry P. Johnston, of the College of the 
City of New York, has made an exhaustive study of a 
local engagement of the Revolutionary War. True, it 
was a minor engagement, and yet one which for the 
first time gave some confidence to the crude Continen- 
tal soldier, because he saw there a retreating red-coat. 
The result of the study has been admirably given to the 
public, with many maps and present-day photographs, 
in a@ monograph entitled “The Battle of Harlem 
Heights” (Macmillan). 

“ Natural Magic,” being Book I. of the three to which 
the “Occult Ph losophy or Magic ” of Henry Cornelius 
Agrippa extends, translated into English, and edited by 
Mr. Willis F. Whitehead, is published by Messrs. Hahn 
& Whitehead, Chicago. We can only say of such pub- 
lications that for those who like this sort of thing the 
present volume is undoubtedly the sort of thing they will 
like. The observation is trite, but one can hardly be 
expected to take seriously, except for their relation to 
the history of human thought, the works of Cornelius 
Agrippa or any other writers of his general type. 

“The Wild Flowers of California,” by Miss Mary 
Elizabeth Parsons, is published at San Francisco by Mr. 
William Doxey, and is one of the most creditable books, 
to both author and publisher, that have ever come to 
us from the Pacific slope. Its method is essentially that 











employed by Mrs. William Starr Dana in her “ How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,” although the present volume 
is the more comprehensive of the two. In other words, 
Mrs. Dana makes a judicious selection of species for 
description, whereas Miss Parsons gives us a flora, prac- 
tically complete for practical purposes, of the region 
which includes California, Oregon, and Washington. 
The plates are accurately and artistically drawn from 
the plants described, and there are over two hundred of 
them. 

Mr. W. M. Griswold, whose annotated lists of books 
are so useful to librarians and readers in general, has 
sent us a catalogue of “The Novels of 1897.” There 
are two arrangements, under authors and subjects, with 
references to selected critical reviews. Sometimes the 
review in question is boiled down into one expressive 
epithet, as in the following entry: “ Annunzio, G: d’, 
‘Triumph of Death,’ Rich.: loathsome, D.,1—1.” Mr. 
Griswold’s pamphlets offer, with their scientific classi- 
fication and absolute accuracy, an excellent illustration 
of how this sort of thing ought to be done. The present 
pamphlet also shows how it ought not to be done, by re- 
printing the “ Library Journal’s ” review, severe but not 
unjustifiably so, of a recent bibliography of prose fiction 
which made a most amazing display of inaccuracy and 
slovenly workmanship. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


“ The Wound Dresser,” being Walt Whitman’s hos- 
pital letters, edited by Dr. R. M. Bucke, is published in 
a handsome volume by Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. 

The Macmillan Co. will receive subscriptions for the 
proposed Lewis Carroll Memorial, which is to take the 
form of an endowed cot in a London hospital for children. 

M. Brunetiére’s new manual of the history of French 
literature is to be published by Messrs. T. Y. Crowell 
& Co., who have secured the American rights in the 
work. 

“A Preliminary Study of the Pueblo of Taos, New 
Mexico” is the title of a doctoral dissertation by Mr. 
Merton Leland Miller, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

“Rhymes of Childhood” make up the contents of 
Volume V. of the works of Mr. James Whitcomb Riley, 
in the new edition now being published by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The “ Brothers of the Book” of Gouverneur, N. Y., 
have issued, as an Easter greeting to their friends, a 
beautifully-printed leaflet containing Mr. Richard Le 
Gallienne’s sonnet, “ Confessio Amantis.” 

Three more volumes — the third, fourth, and fifth — 
have been added to the handsome library edition of 
« The Spectator,” which Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
are publishing in conjunction with Mr. J. M. Dent of 
London. 

“The Caxtons,” one of the best of Lord Lytton’s 
numerous novels, has been added to the “ Illustrated 
English Library,” published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. The illustrations are drawn by Miss Chris. 
Hammond. 

“ David Copperfield ” in two volumes, and “ A Tale of 
Two Cities” and “Great Expectations,” each in one 
volume, are the latest additions to the “Gadshill” 
Dickens, imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
All the volumes that have thus far appeared in this 
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edition have contained the original plates by Cruikshank, 
H. K. Browne, ete., but in the case of “Great Expecta- 
tions ” the publishers have provided entirely new illus- 
trations, the work of Mr. Charles Green. 

«The Works of Horace,” including the odes, epodes, 
satires, and epistles, have been “rendered” into En- 
glish prose by Mr. William Coutts, and the work, pre- 
faced with a biographical chapter, is published by 
Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

The “tales” of “John Oliver Hobbes,” comprising 
«Some Emotions and a Moral,” « A Study in Tempta- 
tions,” “The Sinner’s Comedy,” and “A Bundle of 
Life,” are republished by the Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
in a single volume uniform with “ The School for Saints.” 

“The Holy Father and the Living Christ,” by Dr. 
Peter Taylor Forsyth, and “ Forty Days of the Risen 
Life,” by the Bishop of Ripon, are two volumes in the 
series of “ Little Books on Religion,” edited by Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, and published by Messrs Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

A group of graduate students in the English Depart- 
ment at Yale gave a performance of “The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle” at the University on the 28th of 
last month. The play was planned as a surprise to the 
faculty, and is reported to have been performed in a 
highly creditable way. 

Messrs. Bangs & Co. of New York will sell at auction, 
beginning April 26, the library of the late Francis B. 
Hayes of Boston. The collection is an interesting and 
a varied one, being especially rich in choice editions of 
standard authors, and the sale will probably constitute 
one of the most important of the year. 

The use of blue prints for book illustration is intro- 
duced effectively in Miss Ruth Janette Warner's “ His- 
toric Art Studies,” published by Mr. George A. Mosher 
of Syracuse, N.Y. The pamphlet is designed as an aid 
for teachers of public schools and colleges in interesting 
young students in the study of historic art. 

“ L’Echo de la Semaine,” Boston, has begun the pub- 
lication of a series of selected short French stories for 
students and schools, with English notes by Professor 
Alphonse N. Van Daell of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Two volumes, “Six Jolis Contes” and 
Bourget’s “ Antigone ” are ready. The volumes will be 
twenty-five cents each. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam's Sons are the American agents 
for Dr. T. E. Thorpe’s “ Manual of Inorganic Chemis- 
try,” of which a new edition, in two volumes, has just 
been published. Part II. of « The Tutorial Chemistry,” 
by Mr. G. H. Bailey and Mr. William Briggs, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Hinds & Noble. This work is devoted 
to the chemistry of the metals. 

One of the best of the many “ newspaper catalogues ” 
which are issued annually by the leading advertising 
agencies, is that prepared by Messrs. Dauchy & Co. of 
New York. The 1898 edition of this work is now ready, 
and forms a handsome volume of over seven hundred 
pages. Full information is given regarding every peri- 
odical issued in the United States and Canada. 

We have received from Mr. S. Burns Weston, of 
Philadelphia, the American agent for the publication, 
several eariy numbers of a new English weekly called 
“The Ethical World.” Mr. Stanton Coit, long asso- 
ciated with Dr. Adler in the ethical movement in New 
York, is the editor of this paper, which offers an attrac- 
tive list of contents, by no means as narrowed in theme 
as one might at first suppose. It is true that ethical 





ideas underlie all of the contributions, but they range 
for all that over a fairly wide field of politics, sociology, 
and literature, and provide reading at once thoughtful 
and interesting. Each number of the paper has sixteen 
pages of “Spectator” size. The enterprise deserves 
hearty encouragement, and we are glad of the oppor- 
tunity to say these few words in its behalf. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have now ready for 
publication the first of the four volumes to which their 
new “ Dictionary of the Bible” will extend. The num- 
ber of articles will be about fifteen thousand, mostly 
signed, and the work will be sold only by subscription. 
Dr. James Hastings is the editor in chief, and has had 
much competent assistance and expert collaboration. 


An“American Explorers ” series, edited by Dr. Elliott 
Coues, is announced by Mr. Francis P. Harper. The 
initial volume will be a journal of Major Jacob Fowler’s 
travels to the Rocky Mountains in 1821-22, and the 
second will be “ Forty Years a Fur Trader on the Upper 
Missouri,” by Charles Larpenteur. Both these works 
are to be printed from manuscripts hitherto unpublished. 

Volume XLIII. of “ The Sacred Books of the East,” 
edited by Professor F. Max Miiller, is devoted to 
Part IV. of Mr. Julius Eggeling’s translation of “ The 
Satapatha-Brahmana.” Volume XLVII. in the same 
series is a continuation of Mr. E. W. West’s translation 
of selected “ Pahlavi Texts.” These works, as we hardly 
need to add, are published by the Oxford Clarendon 
Press. 

The 1898 volume of that useful compendium, “ Haz- 
ell’s Annual,” being the thirteenth annual volume, is 
imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons. The num- 
ber of new articles included is, as usual, considerable, 
among them being the Behring Sea Question, the Re- 
public of Central America, Local Taxation, Forei 
Navies, and biographies of Messrs. John Hay and Gil- 
bert Parker. 

“A History of the English Poor Law,” by the late 
Sir George Nicholls, was first published in 1860, and has 
long been the standard authority upon its subject. A 
new edition of the work is now put forth by Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, in two stout volumes, edited by Mr. 
H. G. Willink, who has supplied an extended biography 
of the author, besides incorporating with the text the 
many revisions made before his death. 

Messrs. Patrick Geddes & Colleagues of Edinburgh 
are the publishers of a neat paper-covered set of the 
shorter stories of Miss Fiona Macleod. There are three 
volumes, in a box, and they are respectively entitled 
“ Spiritual Tales,” “ Barbaric Tales,” and “Tragic Ro- 
maneces.” The volume of Miss Macleod’s work is now 
considerable, comprising, as it does, six other volumes 
in addition to these collections of short pieces. 

An International Congress of History will be held at 
The Hague next September, organized under the au- 
spices of Her Majesty the Queen, and presided over by 
His Excellency the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the 
Netherlands, and by M. de Maulde la Claviére, General 
Secretary of the Society of Diplomatic History, of Paris. 
The Congress will be composed of diplomatists, histo- 
rians, and men of letters. Each nation may use its own 
language in the discussions and in the papers presented. 
Ladies may become members. The subscription is fixed 
at twenty francs, or four dollars. The papers read be- 
fore the Congress will be printed and distributed to the 
members. All questions relating to reduced rates of 
transportation and to accommodation of members, as 
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well as to receptions that will be given them, will be 

regulated by the local committee under the presidency 
of M M. Asser, Counsellor of State. Mr. James Gustavus 
Whiteley (223 West Lanvale street, Baltimore, Md.), 
of the Society of Diplomatic History of Paris, has been 
appointed to organize, and to preside over, the section 
of the United States. 

That sprightly illustrated magazine,“ The Land of 
Sunshine,” published at Los Angeles, announces in its 
April issue some interesting plans by which it is to be 
made still more distinctively “the magazine of Califor- 
nia and the West.” Its capable and aggressive editor, 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, himself an entertaining and 
authoritative writer, has rallied to its support many well- 
known Western writers, or writers on Western subjects, 
among them Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. Margaret 
Graham Collier, and others. The ine is to be 
stronger than ever in “local color,” but it is to be the 
color of the West rather than of California only. In 
such a scheme it is much to know that the colors are 
real, and applied by skilful hands; and this we may 
count on, under Mr. Lummis’s management. It would 
seem that the magazine has a field all its own, and is 
likely to fill it successfully and well. 





LisT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 105 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue.) 








BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

Social Hours with Celebrities: Being the Third and Fourth 
Volumes of ‘Gossip of the Century.” By the late Mrs. 
W. Pitt Byrne ; edited by her sister, Miss R. H. Busk. In 
2 vols., illus., large 8v0, uncut. Maemillan Co. $10. 

The Life of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 1737-1832, with 
his Correspondence and Public Papers. By Kate Mason 
Rowland. In 2 vols., illus., 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. G. P. 
Patnam’s Sons. $6. 

Memoirs and Letters of James Kent, LL.D., Late Chan- 
cellor of the State of New York. By ‘his great-grandson, 
phoma Kent. With “or 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 341. 
Little, Brown, & Co, $2.50. 

Cheerful Yesterdays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 374. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2. 
Napoleon III. and his Court. By Imbert de Saint-Amand ; 
trans. by Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. With . 12mo, 

uncut, pp. 407. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 

Eugene Field in his Home. By Ida Comstock Below. Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp.111. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 


HISTORY. 
= First Republic in America: An Account of the Origin 
=| poe, Written from the s then (1624) Con- 
cealed by the Council, Rather than from the Histories Then 
“ i. by the Crewe. | By Alexander > _— -L. 
ith portrait, v0, gilt top, uncut, ton, 
Mifflin & Co. $7.50. - sant es 

First Explorations of Kentucky: Journals of Dr. Thomas 
Walker, 1750, and Christopher Gist, 1751. With biograph- 
ical Sketches and Notes by J. Stoddard Johnston. With 

it, 4to, uncut, 256. “* Filson Club Publications.” 
isville: Joha P. Morton & Co. Paper, $3 

The Diplomatic History of America: Its First Chapter, 
1452-1494. By Henry Harrisse. With map, 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 230. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

The Pilgrims in their Three Homes, England, Holland, 
America, By William Elliot Griffis. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 296. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 

bear yg Aa Fey gy The a: xa by Battle in 

oes ranger. mo. t > 2 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. er 

The House in Which Thomas Jefferson Wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence. By Thomas Donaldson. Illus., 
Sue. eile gilt top. eae, pp. 119. Philadelphia : Avil Print- 
ing 





of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin 

at its Forty-fifth Annual Meeting, Dec. 9 and 16, 1897. 

Tiles, 8vo, pp. 196. Madison : Printing Co. Paper. 

™. State Historical Society of Wisconsin. By Reuben 

Thwaites. Illus., 8vo, pp. 21. Madison: Democrat 
Prtetiog On Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Charles Dickens: A Critical Study. By George Gissing. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 318. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 
Life, Death, and Immortality, with Kindred Essays. By 

William M. Bryant, M.A. 12mo, pp. 442. Baker & Taylor 

— = Monogatari: The Most Celebrated of the Classical 

Romances. —_ by Suyematz Kenchio. 

Second cond edition, revised ; with frontispiece in colors, 12mo, 
pp. 2 Thomas Whittaker. $1.25. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 
— s egg of — aig = = Com- 
razer. In 6 vols., illus e Svo, 

a. sary by 50. Co. Boxed, $25. net. 

The Spectator. Edited by G. Gregory Smith; with Intro- 
duction by Austin Deleon. Vols. LIL, IV., and V.; each 
with portrait, 16mo, gilt top, uncut. “Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Per vol., $1.50. 

Waa of Charles Dickens, ‘‘Gadshill’’ Edition. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. New vols.: David Copperfield, 2 vols. 
A Tale of Two Cities, 1 vol., Great Expectations, 1 vol. 
Each illus, in photogravure, Le a gilt top, uncut. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Per vol., $1.50 

The Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott. ‘* Tem- 
ple ’’ edition ; in 2 vols., with frontispieces, 24mo, gilt tops. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.60. 

Little Masterpieces. Edited by Bliss Perry. New vols.: 
Franklin, and Webster. Each with portrait, 24mo, gilt 
top, uncut. Doubleday & McClure Co. Per vol., 30 cts. 


POETRY. 
Admirals All, and Other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 43. John Lane. Paper, 35 cts. 
Poems. By Florence Earle Coates. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 136. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
*Weh Down Souf, and Other Poems. By Daniel Webster 
Davis. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 136. Helman- 
Taylor Co. . 
Poems. By Belle R. Harrison. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 171. 
G. W. Dillingham Co. $1.25. 
The Gotham of Yasmar: A Satire. By N. J. oe 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 89. Peter Paul Book Co 
Erling: A Tale from the Land of the Midnight A By Ola 
Servold. LIllus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 134. 
Schulte Pub’g Co. 
FICTION. 


The War of the Worlds. By H. G. Wells. LIllus., 12mo, 
pp. 291. Harper & Brothers. $1.50 

The Children of the Sea: A Tale of the Forecastle. By 
Joseph Conrad. 12mo, pp. 217. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

The Romance of Zion Chapel. By by mon Le a. 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 297. John $1.50. 
Caled West, Master Diver. By F. cht Smith. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 378. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto. By I. Zangwill. 12mo, pp. 524. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

Tales of the Home Folks in Peace and War. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illus., 12mo, pp. 417. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50. 
Madam of the Ivies. By Elizabeth Phipps Train. 12mo, 
gilt top, —_ pp. 266. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 
Fantasias. oe George ve 12mo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 156. John —— 

The Builders. By J. s Sistaber. 12mo, uncat, pp. 335. 
M. F. Mansfield. $1.20 

Victor Serenus: A Story of the Pauline 7 a Henry 
Wood. 12mo, pp. 502. Lee & Shepard. 

Tales of Unrest. By Joseph Conrad, 12mo, at top, uncut, 
pp. 348. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 

At the Sign of the Silver Crescent. By Helen Choate 
Prince. 12mo, pp. 382. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

The Making of Matthias. By J.S. Fletcher. LIllus., 12mo, 
gilt edges, pp. 143. John Lane. $1.50. 

This Little World. By David Christie Murray. 12mo, 
pp. 347. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
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Rohlfs). 12mo, pp. 403. 108, "Puteamn's Sens. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 
A Bride of Japan. By Carlton Dawe. 12mo, pp. 268. 
H. S. Stone & Co. $1.50. 
Whoso Findeth a be PN it Co Le or 12mo, 
gilt top, pp. 289. $1. 

Priscilla’s Eaeeae "By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 129. H.S. Stone & Co. $1. 
The Charmer: A Seaside Comedy. By Shan F. Bullock. 

Illus., 12mo, pp. 275. M. F. Mansfield. $1.50. 
The Beetle: A Mystery. By eet Sah. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 351. M. F. ——n, $1.50. 


Spun-Yarn: Sea ae Moi organ Robertson. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 215. yom $1.25. 

Tales of the City —— ys Elizabeth G. Jordon. 12mo, 
uncut, pp. 232. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

A Forgotten Sin. By Dorothea Gerard (Madame Longard 
de Longgarde). 12mo, pp. 309. D. Appleton & Co. $1.; 
paper, 50 cts. 


In the Depths of the First Degree: A Romance of the 
Battle of Bull Run. By James Doran. 12mo, pp. 391. 
Peter Paul Book Co. $1.50. 

For Love of a Bedouin Maid. By Le Voleur. 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 421. Rand, McNally & Co. a 

Told in the Coffee House: Turkish Tales. Collected and 
done into English by Cyrus m= and Allan Ramsay. 
18mo, uncut, pp. 174. millan Co. 75 cts. 

Ray’s Recruit. By Captain Charles King. Lllus., 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 249. J. B. Lippincott Co. 75 cts. 
The Spirit of Sweetwater. By Hamlin Garland. Illus. in 
togravure, 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 100. Doubleday & 

eClare Co. 50 cts. 

A Minister sf the World. By Caroline Atwater Mason. 


Illus. in vure, 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 187. 
Doubleday " eClure Co. 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 

From Tonkin to India, by the Sources of the Irawadi, 
January, ‘95 — January, 96. BY Prince Henri d’Orléans ; 
trans. by ry =~y' M.A. Illus., 4to, gilt top, uncat, 
pp. 467. & Co. net. 

Through x. in i By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. Illus. be 
8yo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 366. Macmillan Co. $3. 

The Awakening of a Nation: Mexico < Today. B 
Charles F. Lummis. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 179. Ser © 
Brothers. $2.50. 

Alaska: Its History, Climate, and Natural Resources. By 
Hon. A. P. Swineford -Governor of Alaska. illus, i 
12mo, pp. 256. Rand, McNally &Co. $1. 

Marching with Gomez. A War Correspondents Field Note- 
Book iu Cuba. By Grover Flint ; with historical Introduc- 
tion by John Fiske. Illus., i2mo, pp. 290. Lamson, 
Wolffe, & Co. $1.50. 

Through South Africa. By Henry +> Stanley, M.P. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 140. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 

Spain and Portugal: A Handbook for Travellers. By Karl 
Baedeker. With maps, 18mo, pp. 618. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $4.80 net. 

bet, - r Conquering Turk : Confessions of a Bashi- Bazouk. 
mG W. Steevens. With maps, 8vo, pp. 315. Dodd, 

ead & Co. $2. 

Eastern Journeys: Some Notes of Travel in Russia, in the 
Caucasus, and to Jerusalem. By Charles A. Dana. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 146. D. Appleton & Co. $1. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

A pone of the Bible. Dealing with its Language, Lit- 
erature, and Contents, including the Biblical Theology. 
Edited by James Hastings, M.A., with the assistance of 
others. In 4 vols.; Vol. 1., A — Feasts, illus., large 8vo, 
pp. 864. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $6. (Sold only by sub- 
scription. ) 

The Clerical Life: A Series of Letters to lee, By 
various writers. 12mo, pp. 257. Dodd, Mead & $1.25. 

Divine Immanence: An Essay on the Spiritual Sieuifeenes 
of Matter. By J. . Illingworth, M.A. 12mo, pp. 254. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50 

The Mystery of Life: A . Seaty of Revelation in the Light of 

mee. By Harry E. Richards, A.M. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 292. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 

Sermons to Young Men: A New and Enlarged Biitien of 

Straight Sermons.”” By Henry Van Dyke, D 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 253. Charles Scribner's Sone $1.25. 





tigion: Bye wm hog yr ee Second edition ; =< 215. 
D.C.: The Author. $1.50 net. 


The Hol my ne and the Living Christ. By the Rev. 
ae oe + pr Forsyth, D.D. 18mo, pp. 147. Dodd, 


Forty , ber the Risen Life. By ee Carpenter. 18mo, 
pp. 104. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Christian Gentleman. By Ror ny Albert Banks, 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 123. Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cts. 

The Woman’s Bible. Part II., Judges, Kings, 
and Apostles. 8vo, pp. 217. European Pub’g Co. Paper, 50c 


SOCIAL, ECON ps AND POLITICAL 
TUDIES. 


A History of the Boh Pi Poor Law in Connection with 
the State of the Country and the Condition of the People. 
By Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B. New edition, containing 
the author’s revisions and a biography by H. G. Willink. 
In 2 vols., with portrait, 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 3 P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 0. 

Aristocracy and Evolution: A Study of the Rights, the 
Grigio, and the Social Functions of the Wealthier Classes. 

H. Mallock. Large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 385. 


acmillan Co. $3. 
Unforeseen Tendencies of Dem . By Edwin L. 
a 8vo, gilt top, pp. 265. oughton, i 


International Monetary Conferences: Their Purposes, 
Character, and Results. By Henry B. Russell. 8vo, pp. 477. 
Harper & Brothers. $2.50. 

Open Mints and Free Banking. By William Brough. 12mo, 
pp. 179. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

The Laborer and the Capitalist. By Freeman Otis Wier. 
With portrait, 12mo, pp. 311. New York: Equitable Pu 

ishing Co. $1.25. 

The Elective Franchise in the United States. Pa) Dun- 
can C. McMillan. 12mo, pp. 203. ** Questions of the Day.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

The Twentieth Century City. By Rev. Josiah Strong, 

D. 16mo, pp. 186. Baker & TaylorCo. 50 c.; paper, 25c. 


MUSIC AND ART. 

A Handbook of Musical History and Bibliography, from 
St. Gregory to the Present Time. By James E. Matthew. 
Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 486. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50, 

Music: How It Came to Be What It Is. By Hannah Smith. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 254. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Historic Art: An Aid for Teachers. By Ruth Janette War- 
ner. Illus. from photographs, 12mo, pp. 74. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Geo. A. Mesher” ‘aper, 75 cts. 


SURGERY AND HYGIENE. 
Mammalian Anatomy: A Preparation for Haman and Com- 
Eieletn Anatomy. By omed Jayne, M.D. Y i. The 
skeleton of = Cat ; illus., large Svo, pp. 816. B: Lip- 


Te Care _ orthes Sick: A Handbook for Families and Nurses. 
pe Th. Billroth ; trans. by J. Bentall Endean. Fourth 
ition, revised and enlarged ; illus., 12mo, pp. 333. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
About Children: Six Lectures. B Samuel W. Kelley, 
M.D. 8vo, uncut, pp. 179. Cleve : Medical Gazette 
Pub’g Co. $1.25 net. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Wonder Tales from Wagner, Told for rr Pe B 
Anna Alice Chapin. Llus., 12mo, pp. ay 
Brothers. $1.25. 

Rhymes of Childhood. By James Whitcomb Riley. ** Home- 
stead ”’ edition ; with frontispiece, tome, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
pp. 216, Charles Scribner's Sons. (Sold only by subscription.) 

A Book about Shakespeare. Written for young ple. 
By J. N. M’liwraith. [llus., 12mo, pp. 222. Thos. Nelson 
& Sons. 80 cts. 

The Animal World, Its Romances and Realities: A Read- 
ing- Book of Zodlogy. Compiled and tiie by Frank Vin- 


cent, M.A. 12mo, » 240. **Home Reading Books.” 
D. Appleton & Co. 60 cts. 
EDUCATION. 


Psychologic Foundations of Education: An Attempt to 
Show tet Genesis of the ~~ -¥ Toguitien of fie Mind. By 
W. T. 12mo, tional Education 

Series.”’ “D. Ee batebae. Co. * $1. x 
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Port-Royal Education. Extracts, with an Introduction, by 
Félix Cadet; trans. with Index, by Adnah D. oe. 
12mo, uncut, pp. 260. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Reminiscences of the Old Navy: From the Journals and 
Private Papers of Captain Edward Trenchard and Rear- 
Admiral Stephen Decatur Trenchard. By Edgar Stanton 
Maclay. 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 362. G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. $2.50. 

The Encyclopeedia of Sport. Edited b ry ae of Suffolk 


and Berkshire, Hedley Peek, and flalo. Parts 
XI. = 3. each illus. in SO aa a , large 8vo, 
uncut. ‘utnam’s Sons. Per part, $1. 


Sanitary Engineering By Wm. Paul Gerhard, C.E. 12mo, 
pp. 132 ew York: The Author. 

A Manual of Sanskrit Phonetics. By Dr. C. C. Uhlenbeck. 
8vo, pp. 115. Lazac & Co 

Some Common Errors of Speech. By ors G. Compton. 
12mo, pp. 74. G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

The Story of Life in the Seas. By sane J. Hickson, 
D.Se. Illus., 18mo, pp. 173. “ i of Useful Stories.” 
D. Appleton’ & Co. 40 cts. 


RICHARD H. ARMB, A.B. (Harvard), Professional Tutor. Pre 
for entrance to any college or scientific school. Also, culture 
courses. Address, 16 Astor Street, Cmicaeo. 


A MEBICAN SHAKESPEAREAN MAGAZINE. — $1.50 per Year; 


single numbers, 15 cta. Amwa Ranpatt-Dieat, Editor, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York : City. 


| W NT OLD BOOKS. _— Entire Libraries 
A PURCHASED FOR CASH 
BARKER 155 CHICAGO, I (side entrance) 


, 








OLD AND RAR E BOOKS. 
Catalogues sent on application. CASH PAID FOR LIBRARIES. 
HARRY FALKENAU, 

No. 46 Madison Street, ...... CHICAGO, TLL. 


HISTORIANS ! For the best history of the 19th century sub- 

mitted us by March 1, 1901, we will give a 
prize of $500 IN GOLD. Prize history will be published in The Path- 
Jinder and in book form. To po op og ee —_ events 
of the The Pathfinder is : trial for 13 
weeks ota. Address ‘THE PA PATHFINDER, Washington, D. Cc. 


L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue Littéraire et Mondaine, Paraissant le Samedi. 
Abonnement, $2.00 par an. 175 Tremont Street, Bostox, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur demande. 


srupy AND PRACTICE OP PRENCH IN SCHOOLS. Jn three 

Parts. By L. C. BONAME, 258 South Sixteenth St., Pumape tru. 

Well-graded course for young studenta. Natural Method. New Plan. 
Thorough drill in Pronunciation and ‘Easentials of Grammar. 


STORY-WRITERS, > =~ Historians, Poets — -Do 
re the t criticism of 
book, or its skilled revision aise AF, or advice as to publication ~ 
Buch work, said George William Curtis, is ‘done as it should be by The 
Kasy Chair's friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.” 
y agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or MB. 
to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., . New York. 
LOWEST PRICES ON ALL BOOKS. 
BOOK A BI-MONTHLY. TEN CENTS A YEAR. 
* EDWIN D. ROSS (Box 498) PHILADELPHIA. 


a Correspondence Solicited. 

Catalogue No. 32. Interesting collection of Books 

from Private Libraries — Local and General His- 

tory, Genealogy, Civil War, Freemasonry, 

ete., ete. 16 pages, 8vo, about 500 titles, at reasonable prices. 
Address GREGORY’S BOOKSTORE, 
116 Union Street, Providence, R. I. 

BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 


AT MR. GRANT. 
WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
LIBERAL Address MR. GRANT. 
Before bu Booxs, write for quotations, An 
DISCOUNTS assortment of catalogues, and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7 “gst, 474 street. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a } on 




















LADIES! DO YOU KNOW 
That our fashionable, dressy, 


LADIES’ SHOULDER-SHAWLS 


Also make beautiful AFGANS or stylish TABLE-COVERS ? — if 
prefer to use them in that way. You know, of course, by this time, 
that they are entirely hand-woven, of softest white, light green, pink, 
or black, wool and silk. When ordering, please state color preferred. 
SENT, POSTPAID, 
by the manufacturers, upon receipt of $7.50. 


The Susacuac Weaving Co., 
_No. 12 Moravian Church Street, - - - BETHLEHEM, PENNA. 


Live One Hundred Years! 


Drink Pure Water aerated with sterilized air — the only abso- 
lutely pure water — and you may 


THE SANITARY STILL 


for family use distills pure water. Made of copper, lined with 
block tin ; easily cleaned ; simple as a tea kettle ; fits any gas, 
, or wood stove. Four styles, $10.00 ‘and upward. 
Write for booklet. 
THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 
___ No. 129 North Green Street, CHicaco. Iu. 


|? 1T REQUIRED two weeks of bard work to select our 
Sprinc Stock. It would take you more than a day to 
look through it carefully. We minimize the labor by drapi 
all of the fancy cloths (cheviots, tweeds, and mixed worsteds rated 
- that the patterns can be seen at a glance. The 12 

according to price. Suits $15, $20, $25, $28, “330, 
$35, $40, and $45. Each e is displayed separately on one 
or more tables. We cordially invite an inspection. 

NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, Cu1caco. —__ 


‘BA THROOM AND FLOOR TI TILING A SPECIALTY. 


PEERLESS MANTEL COMPANY 


No. 45 Congress St. (bet. Btate St. and Wabash Ave. 7 Cuicago. 


TIMELY BOOKS AT LOWEST PRICES. — 

_ and the Spaniards, $4.25. Land of the Castanet, $1.10. Cuba 
in Time, $1.06. Across Country of Little King, 98 cts. Rambles 
in Bunny Spain, 85 cts. Prices include Postage. Remit by Money Order 

or Registered Letter. Subscribe to ‘‘ BOOKS,” a bi-monthly, /0 cents 
@ year. EDWIN D. ROSS, P. 0. Box 498, ‘PatLaperma, Panwa. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Peioting Diet Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, ete. The t and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Watrer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxford St., London, W. C., England. 


JUST OUT. 
1. Interesting catalogue of choice English and American books in 
fine bindings, quoting extremely low, tempting prices. 
‘ 2. London Weekly Circular of Rare Books. Dial readers should send 
‘or both. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, IMPORTER, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Scarce and Miscellaneous Books. 


Americana, Poems, Fiction, ete., 
Late War, Religion, 
History, Biography, Travel, Botany and Natural History, 
Fine Editions, Political Economy, 
Old, Quaint, and Curious, Spiritualism, 
Lectures, Essays, etc., Etc., Ete. 


Send stamp for catalogue to A. J. CRAWFORD, 
P. O. Box 317. 312 N. Seventh Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 





1898. 8.) _THE 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Furnishing so many important original documents relat- 
ing to American history, can be had in bound volumes 
containing ape Py leaflets each. Three volumes are 
now ready — price, $1.50 each. Small volumes of eight 
leaflets each, in paper covers, 50 cents a volume. 

Among the subjects are, The American Indians, The 
Discovery of America, The Founders of New England, 
The Anti-Slavery Struggle. 





SEND FOR ComPLETE Lists. 


Directors of Old South Work, 


Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044. 
FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 
FOR BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389; Stub Points 849, 983, 1008, 
1009, 1010, 1043. 
FOR savers USE in 2 Sue drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290 
Other Cys to suit all ‘ienda Gold Medals at Forte Leeettoen, 
1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., New York. 








wie tke ‘i. The Standard Biank Books. 
to the ig Manufactured (for the Trade only) by 


THE BOORUM & PEASE COMPANY. 
Everything, from the smallest pass-book tothe largest ledger, suitable 
to all purposes — C cial, Ed 1, and Household uses. Flat- 
opening Account Books, under the Frey patent. For sale by all book- 
sellers and stationers. 
Offices and Salesrooms: 101 & 103 D Duane 8t., NEW YORK CITY. | 


In Going to St. Paul and Minneapolis 


The wise traveller selects the Chicago, Milwaukee 
ou Paui Railway. 
y? 
BS is the best road between Chicago and the Twin 
‘ities. 
It has the most perfect track. 
Its equipment is the finest. 
Its sleeping cars are palaces. 
Its dining car service is equal to the best ae 
Its electric-lighted trains are steam-hea' 
Its general excellence has no equal. 
It is patronized by the best people. 
It is the favorite route for baee and children as 
well as for men. 
It is the most popular road west of Chicago. 


For further Information, 


Apply to the nearest ticket mt, or address 
F. A. Miller, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
315 Marquette Building, Chicago, lil. 





The Colorado Midland Railway 


Is the best line to Colorado and the 
Klondike. 

It has the best through car service in 
the West. 

Four trains daily each way. 

Reaches the greatest mining and fruit 
country in the world. 


W. F. BAILEY, General Passenger Agent, 
Denver, Colorado. 





DIAL 


THE FORUM 


WE want every reader of The Dial to become thoroughly 

acquainted with Tar Forum. To this end we will send 
the six issues, March to August inclusive (which will make 
up Vol. XXV.), to any reader of The Dial not a subscriber 
to Tue Forum who mentions this advertisement and sends 


ONE DOLLAR 


before May 1, 1898. 
In no other way can such an amount of the best literature 
be secured at any similar price. 


THE FORUM PUBLISHING CO., 
mt Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW STRONG BOOK. | 


The Twentieth Century City 


By Rev. JOSIAH STRONG, D.D., 

Author of “Our Country” and “Tae New Era.” 

16mo, paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
With the same Seastesting , presentation of facts and 


which made ** Country ’’ one of the great books of the 
century, Dr. quem discusses the d r oe from the vast 
movement of population towards the Cities the growth of 


their preponderating influence in the Nation, points out the 
principles which may be — successfully to the solution 
of the great problems of modern society, and makes a ringing 
appeal for action. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. 
Edited by OGeens Clarence Stedman and Thomas L. Stedman. 
, full flexible leather binding, $1.25, postpaid. 
Seetee ae edition for 1898 of the well-known Caasell’s Pocket- 
Guide to Europe. It is complete, concise, and handy, being so com- 
ear tee ang in a man’s coat or hip pocket, or in a woman's 
ress pocket or muff — an advantage ap jiated by a travel 
“It is accurate, its maps are clear and legible, and its information full 
and exact.”"— Boston Transcript. 
“ Altogether the best of the kind published."’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 
“ Having had a practical test of Rho qualit of this little book, I can 
recommend it with a show of authority.""— The Philadelphia Press. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851-853 Sixth Avenue, - - - - NEW YORK. 
_ a Bend for William R. Jenkins’ Catalogue of French Books. 














Sevenru Year. castestens, ADVICE, 
REVISION, DISPOSA Thorough, 
careful attention to M88. ‘a all kinds. 


uthors’ 
pency 


WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 100 Pierce Building, 
Mention The Dial. _ Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE. —A complete set of the 
“Library of the World’s Best Litera- 
ture,” edited by Charles Dudley Warner. 
Thirty volumes, illustrated, bound in 


half-morocco. In perfect condition, in 
original packages. Make offer. 
Address, 


A. B., care The Dial, Chicago. 
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THE SINGER 


Automatic Chain-stitch 
Sewing-=Machine. 


Highest type for all purposes in which a 
chain-stitch can be used. Owing to the simple 


design, the small number of wearing parts, 
and superior material and workmanship, it is 
of remarkable durability and efficiency. 


Especially distinguished for compactness, absolute 
noiselessness, and light-running qualities. 

Adapted to a wide range of work, upon almost any 
variety of fabric. Its capacity under the arm is greater 
than that of any similar machine. 

The frame is cast in one piece, and is remarkably 
rigid and free from vibration. The feed has a positive 
motion, and the length of stitch is easily adjusted with- 
out use of springs. 

The automatic tension always supplies exactly 
the correct length of thread for each stitch, and requires 
no adjustment. 


SINGER SEWING- MACHINES 


ARE BUILT ON HONOR, AND WEAR A LIFETIME. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in Every City in the World. 


(QURGRAND OFFER: ™ = $1 00) 


factory busy, and to introduce early our 

splendid '94 models, we have concluded to make a marvellous 
offer direct to the rider. For thirty days we will sell samples 
of our swell "98 bicycles at net cost to manufacture, and 
will ship, C. O. D. on approval to any address, on receipt of 
the nominal sum of $1.00 (if west of Denver $5.00). This 
deposit is merely to show good faith on purchaser's part. If 
you don’t want to send money in advance, send your express 
agent's guaranty for charges one way, and we will pay them 
the other if you don’t want the wheel. 


SIBERIAN Highest grade, embodying every late 
* improvement of value, 14 inch imported 
tubing, flesh joints, improved two piece cranks, arch crown, 
large detachable sprockets, handsomest finish and decora- 
tions, Morgan & Wright quick repair tires, single or double 
tube, high grade equipment. Our special price on $29 00 
Cs. + os ere ae awe ss ee Hee ° 


COSSACK A splendid machine, equal to any for ser- 
* vice and easy running. Best 1% inch 
seamless tobing, two-piece cranks, arch crown, detachable 
sprockets, finely finished and decorated, Morgan & Wright 
quick-repair tires, single or double tube, high grade $24 00 
equipment. Our special price on sample. . . . ° 


KLONDIKE Best medium grade for 1898. 1% inch 
* tubing, striped and decorated, arch 
crown, dust-proof bearings, ball retainers, best Indiana or 
New Brunswick tires, standard equipment. Our $19 00 
special priceonsample . ......54.-. ° 

NOTE. — Choice of Color, Style, Meight of Frame, 
Gear, etc. Fully Guaranteed. 








*,* Our business and reputation are known throughout the 
country. References: any of the express companies, or any 
bavk in Chicago. Art Catalogue free. Secure agency at once. 


The J. L. Mead Cycle Co., Chicago. 








WALL PAPERS 


POPULAR PRICES. 


We are offering in our bandsome new retail 
salesroom, special inducements in choice paper 
hangings. 

Our line includes a complete assortment of all 
the new dark shades of Greens, Yellows, Reds, 
Blues, Browns, etc., in the drawings that are 
now in favor. We are also showing a large va- 
riety of the new papers of English, French, and 
German manufacture, in Tapestries and Con- 
ventional Designs. 

We have the largest assortment of bed-room 
papers, in natural colors, that is being shown in 
Chicago. 

We extend a cordial invitation to all to visit 
our headquarters. __ 


The Great Western Wall Paper Co. 
43 East Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Between State St. and Wabash Ave., 


Parquet Floors 


Are not only beautiful, durable, and sanitary, but the 
plainer styles are inexpensive, costing about the same as 
carpet. No expenditure about the home brings a larger 
return in comfort, convenience, and cleanliness than that 
incurred in the purchase of these floors. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


CHICAGO FLOOR CO., 

132 Wabash Avenue, . . . . CHICAGO. 
Stas: 3 Tel. M. 3390, eae aa 
STAINED AND LEADED GLASS. 

INTERIOR DECORATION OF ALL KINDS. 


WALL PAPERS 


A selection of Popular and Artistic Styles from the leading 
manufacturers of Europe and America, from TEN CENTS to 
TEN DOLLARs per roll. 


McCULLY & MILES CO., 178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


As first-class tailors and drapers, has given us confi- 
dence in our ability to give general satisfaction. We can 
show you a full line of WINTER AND SPRING SuITINGs at 
$20 upwards. Overcoats in the latest styles, $20 to $50. 


FINN & COMPANY, 
No. 296 Wabash Avenue, Cuicaco, ILL. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 





